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VERTICAL 


Unanimously Adopted by the School Committee for Use in the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


HIS SYSTEM is the easiest to teach and the easiest to learn It is 
enjoying phenomenal popularity, and has already been adopted in hun- 
dreds of cities, towns, and villages throughout the country. Among them 
may be mentioned the following : — 


New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia Pa., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass.., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Jersey City, N. J., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Camden, N. J., 


Hartford, Conn., 
Saginaw, Mich.. 
Lawrence, Mass., 
Hoboken. N. J., 

New Bedford, Massg., 
Savannah, Ga., 
Sioux City, Ia., 
Salem, Mass., 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Taunton, Mass., 

La Crosse, Wis., 
Pueblo, Colo., 

Joliet, Ill., 

Aurora, IIl., 

Findlay, O., 

Dover, N. H., Etc. 


The publishers will gladly mail a large descriptive pamphlet to those 
interested in vertical penmanship. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
29, 31, AND 33 East 19TH STREET, New York. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, H. I, Smiru, Agent, 


305-6 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1 


The Standard ‘Vertical Writing. 


Complete in Six Books. 


The most simple and natural system of vertical writing published. It is true vertical 
writing, and not penned print or slant writing made upright. It is a system, and there- 
fore may be taught logically. 


Liberty Bell Leaflets 


Reprints and Translations of Original Historical Documents. 


These Leaflets relate particularly to the early history of the Middle and Southern 
Colonies, and to the development of the country westward by movements from those 
colonies. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Complete to January, 1898. 


The handiest and most inspiring little manual of English and American Literature in 
the field to day. 


Magill’s Reading French Series. 


A French Grammar and complete stories from modern approved French authors. 
These books, with Dr. McGill's Methods, give rapidly a good reading knowledge of 
French. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


First Series. //. 359, 50 Illustrations. 


Por, IRVING, H AWTHORNE, BANCROFT, | 
LONGFELLOW, WHITMAN, HoLMEs, BRYANT, 
T. B. REap, H. B. Stowe, Cooper, WHITTIER. 


From J. P. MATTHEWS. ( 
President Piedmont Normal College, Va., - 


made such a vivid picture of the subject 


Birthdays. 


Second Series, 7%. 459, 52 /ilustrations. 


PARKMAN, CABLE, 
HowELLs, ALDRICH, 
THOREAU, JOEL CHANDLER Harris. 


BAYARD TAYLOR, EMERSON, 
LOWELL, SAXE, 
E. S. PHerps-Warp, Mor vey, 


“I appreciate the Second Series very highly. The fact is, the title of the book @ Fach sent postpaid, 
is no key to its wonderful merits. I have never seen a biography or criticism that 
I read nearly all of the book at one sitting, ; In Cloth for...... $1.00. 


March 15, 1899: ( aa pol tacts I felt as if the whole group had just entertained me, each in In Manilla for ad 50. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nichols’ -~ NOW ( TRADE Vii. This Series — a book for each year —— exemplifies the 
| READY: best modern method of teaching number, both with ref- 
Graded Lessons rence to the practical application of the principles of arithmetic, and to the develepment of the 
ce reasoning powers. The books already issued have proven highly svecessful. 


Arithmetic. 


Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston —Chicago. 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


| If you are not familiar with them, mention this paper and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


Annual Calendar, 6 cts. in stamps. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. | soie Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(ar Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
ave The Short Line Between 

BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

And All Points Wes‘. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON 

BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


wow 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassan St., New York, 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass, 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the Nitional Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


THE 


IS CALLED TO 


SUNSET KOUTE, 
via NEW ORLEANS ; 


THREE 
ROUTES 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY: 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


OGDEN ROUTE, 
via OGDEN, UTAH ; 


SHASTA ROUTE, 
viA PORTLAND, ORE. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 


K. KE. CURRIER, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager. 


New England Agent, | 
State St., Boston. | 
L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, New York. 


TIMI 
SAVE /T usinG THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


““The Overland Limited.”’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
K. TENBROECK, Gen'l Eastern Agent, W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
8. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass'r Agt., 
«. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 


“What is meant by ‘ free allcali,’ doctor? | see it mentioned in 
the advertisements of Ivory Soap.”’ 

“6 Free allali,? madam, is the alkali which is not combined 
with the fats or oils of which the soap is made, due to the ignorance 
Soaps in which ‘free alkali’ is 


or carelessness of the soap maker. 
present are decidedly injurious to both the clothing and the skin, 
when habitually used. I have seen reports of analysis made of the 
Ivory Soap by men eminent in our profession, and all pronounce 
it to contain no ‘free alkali,’ to be made with great care and of 
materials of the best quality, carefully selected, so | unhesitatingly 
recommend it for every purpose for which good soap is required.” 


Copyright, 1692, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


....- GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


AYALA 


+ OSEPH GILL 
OFFICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PEN ) 
2 i067 


1065, OF FICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“ It gives me - pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar} ener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, 3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 


For Detroit, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


The Continental 
Limited Route 
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Grand Rapids 
/*% 


jrinnell 


Cleveland = / 
re) 
Columbus 
polls ! 


ndia® 
Cincinngti 


Louisville 


wobowARD & TIERMAN ST, 


A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to Educators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains ere noted both for speed and 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to 


H. B, MCCLELLAN, G.E.A., J.D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
NEw Clty. 5 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
C.S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Weekly, $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provideda club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), ° . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


BY JOHN TROLAND, 


Who with the weeping sisters wept, 
And called their dead to life again, 

Himself in death’s embrace hath slept, 
And in the grave himself hath lain. 


But brief that rest, and when he ’woke 
Man’s latest foe was backward hurled, 
And, radiant, on our vision broke 
The entrance to a brighter world! 


Then need I care beneath what sky,— 
What day—nor night—he calls for me; 
Nor with what hand he leads me by, 
If I but know that it is he? 


THE NEST IN THE HEATHER. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


“(In Scotland it was an old custom for the young peo- 
ple ou Easter morning to hunt for eggs of the wild fowl.) 


Oh, fine it is at Easter 

To hunt the wild fowl’s nest! 
A rush o’ wings—a feather 

From aff a broodin’ breast— 
A twinkle o’ the heather— 

An’ weel ye ken the rest! 


Before we've taen a dewbit, 
A’ in the morning gray, 

It’s callin’ ane anither 
In haste to be away-— 

It’s cryin’, ““Wish me, mither, 
The best luck o’ the day!” 


An’ mither’s gi’en us kisses, 
Wi’ little sighs between; 

An’ if a tear-drop’s blinkin’ 
Within her tender een, 

It’s, maybe, that she’s thinkin’ 
O’ Easters that hae been! 


Then lads an’ lassies scatter, 
To hunt the eggs sae white; 

They thither run, an’ hither, 
An’ shout in their delight! 

An’ if twa hunt thegither, 
They ken it isna right! 


No laddie to a lassie 
Of hidden nest may tell; 
Nor lass or laddie ask it, 
But she maun seek hersel’! 
Wha brings the fullest basket— 
Guid luck wi’ him shall dwell! 


Oh, fine it is at Easter 
. To hunt the wild fowl’s nest; 
An’ when the sun is beamin’, 
It’s hame we’ll gang in haste; 
For now the brose is steamin’, , 
The chair for us is placed! 


But oh! for a’ the pleasure, 
Ae thing I canna thole— 

The puir wild birdie’s greetin’— 
It’s pierced my verra soul! 

I hear ilk ane repeatin’, 
“It was my eggs ye stole!” 


Lift up your eyes, and fill 
Your minds, my friends, with freely given light! 
Open your hearts to radiance still more bright,— 

The spirit of good will! 


—Lippincott’s, 


DEPARTMENTAL WORK. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT P. MARBLE, NEW YORK CITY; MRS. ELLA F. YOUNG, CHICAGO; 
SUPERINTENDENT J. Il. VAN SICKLE, DENVER; SUPERINTENDENT S. T. DUTTON, BROOKLINE, 
MASS.; SUPERINTENDENT H. E. KRATZ, SIOUX CITY, IA.; SUPERINTENDENT MARSHALL L. PERRIN, 
WELLESLEY, MASS.; SUPERINTENDENT M. A. STONE, WATERTOWN, MASS.; PRINCIPAL F. A. PAR- 
SONS, MALDEN, MASS.; PRINCIPAL GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, PRINCIPAL CHARLES F. KING, and 


WALTER A. ROBINSON, BOSTON. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENY ALBERT MARBLE, 
New York. 

1 am not in favor of departmental teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, except in rare instances and in a 
few selected subjects. 

The object of school education is the development 
of the child’s powers and ability to acquire and do for 
himself, and not the mere acquisition of knowledge 
of the subjects studied. This main object can but 
be attained by continuity of training under one 
teacher for a considerable time—at least one year. 
An expert teacher of one subject may indeed be able 
to cram into the children’s minds a little more of the 
special subject in a given time than the teacher of 
the school can impart; but the due proportion of the 
several subjects, and worse, the symmetrical training 
ot the children, must in that case be sacrificed more 
or less. 

Departmental teaching is appropriate in the more 
advanced stages of education; but the attempt to 
make universities of elementary schools is, in my 
judgment, ill-advised and likely to become perni- 
cious. It is one of the fads that will doubtless have 
its day, and then disappear with the forced “spelling 
reform” and the “no recess,” or it will be modified and 
be administered in small doses, like manual training. 

SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL Duron, 
Brookline, Mass. 

| have not yet been converted to departmental 
work in the grammar schools. It is necessary to 
pursue this plan in the high school, but even there it 
has its decided objections. 

As our pupils pass from the nicely adjusted and 
co-ordinated life of the grammar school to the high 
school there is a decided drop in the momentum of 
the pupil and a severe strain is apparent upon his 
moral and intellectual backbone. Probably it is well 
that he should begin to feel this pressure at the high 
school age. It is time that he become self-reliant, 
and that he discover the co-ordinating principles 
through investigation, with wise suggestions from the 
teacher, but L believe every classroom in the gram- 
mar school should be a home where the teacher acts 
the part of parent. Now, it is natural, perhaps, to 
have two parents, but for a child to have parental in- 
fluence exerted over him by half a dozen people is ab- 
normal. Some of the attempts at departmental work 
in grammar schools which have been entered upon 
with enthusiasm and confidence have been given up 
and the failure of the plan has been fully acknowl- 
edged. 

Under the departmental plan the entire emphasis 
is laid upon knowledge of subjects; there is apt to be 
competition between the several instructors for the 
time and strength of the pupils, the higher moral and 
spiritual aims of teaching are apt to be overlooked, 
and that close and sympathetic insight into the nature 
and needs of the child as related to those aims is, to 
a large extent, impossible. 

The correlation desired between the various studies 
of the school and the experience of the child, and the 
discovery of the relations between the studies them- 
selves which gives proper habits of association and 
generalization, are necessarily discounted under the 
departmental plan. 

While saying these things I desire at the same time 
to recognize the excellence of the teaching which is 
seen in the departmental system, and the fact that 
teachers of one or two subjects are able to do more 
intensive work; but the great object of the public 


school is not quantitative results. It is largely a 
matter of quality, and that quality is to be found in 
the interst. the spirit, and the sentiment of the 
pupil, rather than in his acquisitions. 

PrincivAL Frank A. Parsons, 


Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


Since the education of the child involves a com- 


plete, systematic development of all his powers, we 


must consider the method of its accomplishment in 
the broadest possible sense. ‘his development must 
be along three lines, physical, intellectual, and moral; 
and the school must be so arranged that we shall, so 
far as is possible, attain this ideal in the few short 
years in which the pupil is able to attend the school. 

Mach teacher must combine in herself as many of 
the qualities necessary to secure this ideal as is pos- 
sible, and all of the teachers in a school, together, 
should combine qualities more nearly calculated to 
secure the required results than any one teacher, 
alone, could possess. 

Limited space allows only a few general remarks in 
favor of this system. .'These are given not as a 
theoretical possibility, but as a sincere personal con- 
viction, arising from a careful trial, for two years, of 
their practical applications. Let us look at the sub- 
ject as caleulated to give the pupil the greatest and 
best possible training. 

The unequal moral development seems to be the 
thing most feared. ‘The constant influence of one 
good woman over a class of children is lost,” it is said. 
We expect, and have in most cases, good women in our 
schools in all departments. ‘To be sure they differ 
in their ability to give out of their goodness, and in 
their power to draw to themselves the hearts of pupils, 
hut is it not true that a pupil meeting five or six 
teachers in a day will absorb and take on of the 
commendable from all to as great an extent as he 
could from any one? Would he not better spend an 
hour a day with the poor teacher, if there be one, 
than five or six hours? Will he not look forward, 
too, when with the less attractive, to the hour to be 
spent with the more lovable, and will this not keep 
him in a manageable spirit, even amidst unpleasant 
circumstances, if such exist? ; 

! believe this is almost invariably true. With the 
exception comes the question only of the ability of 
the principal to hold. In every school there are one 
cr more teachers having strong mannerisms, and a 
decided personality. Under the old graded system, 
pupils spent a year with the unpleasant example con- 
stantly before them. > At its close many or all were 
turned out miniature representations of — their 
teachers. 

With the department work, the programmes are so 
arranged as to avoid,a too long contact with any one 
teacher. Shortly comes a change, and the pupil sees 
another style and manner. At every change he re- 
laxes from something, and gains inspiration from the 
new. This contact with dilferent types, all making 
their varied impressions, must tend to turn out in- 
dividuals, not machines, nor living photographs. 

Then, again, after the system is established the 
pupil has the same teacher for several successive years. 
If her influence is for his good one vear, it will surely 
he doubly so for two years, and so on. Tf she can hold 
him for one year, she can for two or more. If she can- 
not and has not the right influence over him, she surely 
ought not to have him wholly at her mercy for a year, 


as in the graded system, 
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If these advantages accrue to the pupil from this 
system, and I believe they do, they must certainly re- 
act on the teacher. In change of class the teacher 
sees new faces, meets new circumstances and emer- 
gencies; she forgets the “naughty boy” of the former 
class, and he, in turn, has a chance to redeem himself, 
to start anew, and to work, if he will, without the 
prejudice arising from an offense committed the pre- 
vious hour. 

Instead of weakening the discipline of the school, 
this system strengthens it by training the child to be 
self-reliant; by giving him a chance to live and act 
from the highest motive, right, by expecting him to 
act from this motive, and by holding him to the 
doing. 

I believe nobody questions the value of greater ad- 
vantage in intellectual training arising from this sys- 
tem, both to teacher and pupil. ‘The teacher can 
better and more thoroughly plan and teach one sub- 
ject than twelve. If she is inclined to narrow, she 
will narrow faster in the grade where she sees noth- 
ing before nor after it, than she possibly can if she has 
the whole scope of one subject thoroughly in mind. 
The latter will tend to develop in her a logical mind. 
The pupil consequently receives better and more com- 
plete instruction. Both are rested by the inspiration, 
that always comes from change of scene and differ- 
ent personalities; hence, both work under the best 
possible conditions. This plan also necessitates giv- 
ing to each subject its proportionate time; each 
teacher will push her subject; hence, all subjects will 
be properly emphasized. 

That the physical culture can be better given by 
one who is well trained and a living example of what 
a good sound body is cannot be denied. Therefore, 
it seems that in each of the three lines of development 
there are very strong reasons why the department 
system should be universally used in our large schools. 


Water A. Roptnson, A. M., 


Boston Latin School, 


To my mind, one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of extending departmental work into the gram- 
mar schools is our experience with the directors of 
drawing, music, and ‘manual training. ‘They are 
rarely found to complain of the inattention of pupils 
during their lessons, and cases of discipline are sel- 
dom reported. We do not have to search long to 
find the causes of the good conduct of the pupils 
under them. ‘The teachers have made abundant 
preparation for giving their lesson, they know they 
must make a certain few and very definite points, and 
their time is limited. What must be done? Clearly, 
they must waste no time in “beating about the bush.” 
They must gain the attention and hold it: they must 
develop interest in their subject and maintain it. 
Both these they are able to do because they are 
specialists. The average grade teacher, if she pre- 
pares herself thoroughly for the school work of the 
first two hours of the morning, and during those 
hours ‘throws herself vigorously into teaching the 
points she has purposed to teach, is likely in the first 
place to have neglected, from lack of time, the 
preparation of other lessons, and then stumbles 
through an exercise with little satisfaction to herself 
and little profit to her pupils. Had she been teach- 
ing the same lesson to different classes during the day, 
what she lost in vigor during the earliest part of the 
day would have been at least partly made up by a 
gain in method of presentation, as she noted the 
effects of her teaching upon the different classes. 

Departmental instruction is a gain in the efficiency 
of the school, because it necessitates working to a time 
schedule. ‘Too many teachers waste their time and 
prolong their assigned hours under the plea of de- 
siring to give a complete lesson. We grant that this 
is a valid excuse sometimes, but more often the pupils 
are exhausted to the extent of needing a change of 
subject, and the last appeals are made to inattentive 
ears, and eyes, and minds. The time added to one 
subject means less than enough to some other. 

I am persuaded that at least a part of the failures 
to get good results in teaching English are due to the 
fact that it is usually placed in programmes near the 
end of the day, when teacher and pupils are no longer 

alert and actively receptive. 


Mrs. Etta F. Youne, 
Chicago. 

To create developing ideals in any condition in 
life we must have opportunity for what is called a free 
play of thought. If our daily work contains so much 
of the directions and plans of others that the feeling 
of drudgery permeates it and us, then that necessary 
free play of thought is lacking. This brings us to the 
serious defects in the organization of our schools. 
In the lives of the grade teachers the subjects to be 
taught are so.many that the sense of uneasiness from 
superficial preparation and the sense of weariness 
from continual skimming result in a feeling of 
drudgery. Is there not some way out of this mal- 
organization that refuses to recognize one of the 
fundamentals in each soul’s securing its birthright, 
freedom? That fundamental is the evolution of the 
special gifts fitting the teacher to do a specific work. 

Where is the school in which teachers do not ex- 
press their pleasure in some subjects and their posi- 
tive distaste for others? Principals sometimes say 
the members of a certain class did fine work in arith- 
metic with their former teacher, but are not doing 
much with it now, though their present teacher is ton- 
ing up their reading or their literature. So it goes, 
the classes playing seesaw with the different subjects 
in different years, because their teachers vary in their 
talents, and the organization of the school does not 
recognize the variation. It is not necessary to carry 
illustration farther to make a plea for departmental 
teaching in the elementary schools. 

The theory of the graded system needs modifica- 
tion. The period in time and the scope of the sub- 
jects are too short to permit that mental swing which 
is an absolute necessity in good teaching. The men- 
tal movement resulting from narrow limitations. may 
be compared to the physical toddle that would result 
from walking always in a seven by nine cage. Such 
a radical change in the organization of the schools 
will be opposed vigorously by many. ‘There will 
doubtless be variations on the old theory. In the 
thirteen schools whose grammar departments are 
organized on the departmental plan in district eight 
there are two methods—one horizontal, the other 
vertical. One of the schools has the method 
throughout all of its grades. It is applied vertically 
in the grammar grades and then vertically in the 
primary grades, there being a horizontal division be- 
tween the grammar and primary departments. That 
bugbear, discipline, has shrunk instead of enlarging. 
In many children have confided to their 
teachers that it is pleasant to have a change; that they 
like to see another teacher come in with something 
she thinks is good, and that after a while they are glad 
to see their own teacher return.—Address. 

PRINCIPAL CHARLES F, KING, 
Dearborn School, Boston, 

Departmental teaching has been carefully tried in 
the Dearborn school (grammar) for over three years 

-long enough to test its value. It has been carried 
on in the following way: From the fourteen rooms 
eleven teachers have been selected who are especially 
strong in some one branch of study, and these ten 
teachers exchange rooms with one another twice a 


rooms 


week. The periods of exchange are forty minutes 
each. ‘The subjects taught in this way embrace ele- 


mentary science, physiology, music, mental arith- 
metie, geography, reading (two kinds), penmanship, 
composition, and drawing. . 

Most of the departmental work is done in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, because the 
larger number there of expert teachers happen to 
teach in those grades when in their own rooms. This 
work begins the first of October and ends the first of 
June. 

Teachers exchange rooms promptly according to 
their time programme, and always leave work for the 
children to do in their absence. The departmental 
teaching covers about one-third of the whole work of 
the school for the year. No teacher is out of her 
room more than one-half of her time. She teaches 
the same subject in as many different grades as pos- 
sible, instead of the opposite course, so often pursued. 
Hence her work grows in strength and value as she 
goes on from grade to grade. Repetition and review 
are reduced to a minimum, and one teacher is often 
responsible for four years’ instruction. 


The results of the departmental] teaching carried 
out in this moderate way are inost satisfactory. 
Neither principal nor teachers would desire to give 
it up. The teachers, I notice, enjoy teaching for sev- 
eral hours a day a subject upon which they are well 
prepared, and in which they feel that they have more 
than an average of power. ‘They are encouraged to 
make, and they do make, new preparation for their 
specialty from year to year. They thus grow in 
efficiency, and the pupils reap the benefit. The de- 
partmental teachers are always anxious to visit other 
schools, to attend lectures, and to read books and 
papers ‘hich will help them in their work. They be- 
come broad-minded. 

The pupils’like the arrangement, because they ap- 
preciate good teaching, and because it is thus made 
more interesting than ever before. 

The advancement in studies under the depart- 
mental plan is far greater than before its introduc- 
tion. It is so rapid tliat the subjects thus taught are 
given two months less time than the regular course. 
This is accomplished without additional hard work 
on the part of the pupils. 

As the teachers are out of their rooms less than one- 
half of the time, all the benefits, moral and mental, 
of the classroom method are preserved. Every pupil 
understands and looks up to his own teacher just 
the same as if she were in the room all the time. 

There is not in this building a particle of trouble 
in discipline. Discipline is maintained in all cases 
hy the teacher in the room, aided, if need be, by the 
principal, but not one case in six months is ever re- 
ferred to me, and no extra amount of discipline is ex- 
ercised by the different teachers. The frequent 
leaving of the room by the teacher trains the pupils 
in self-control. 

The departmental teachers evince a new spirit of 
mutual helpfulness; all jealousy has disappeared. 
These teachers now think about the good of the whole 
school in the same spirit that a principal does; they 
take broader views of education, and often suggest 
wise correlation of work and better methods. 

Nothing has improved this school as a whole more 
than the departmental method. The disadvantages 
are next to nothing; the advantages are multiple, and 
this is true notwithstanding that most of the depart- 
mental teaching in the Dearborn is carried on in the 
lower grades, where the theorists say it cannot be 
profitably introduced. 

This method has been tried only as far as there 
were teachers to pair off, and it will be extended just 
as fast as there are new experts among the corps of 
teachers who can be paired off. In this way it ean 
be slowly introduced into any grammar school. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Krarz, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

Since the value of department work in high schools 
and colleges has been unquestioned for many years, 
the discussion of department work in grades below 
the high school is alone in order. 

Every impartial student of educational history is 

ready to admit that much progress in elementary edu- 
cational work has been inspired by those engaged in 
higher educational work. Since department work 
has so commended itself in higher education, the 
natural inference is that it ought to prove highly 
helpful in elementary education. 
_ It can readily be seen that even in the grades the 
teacher can better prepare to teach one or two allied 
subjects than six or eight. She can also select such 
subjects for which she has special liking and aptitude. 
Both these features will greatly conduce to more skill- 
ful teaching than under our present plan. 

But, on the other hand, where such department 
teaching is in vogue, there cannot be that careful ad- 
justment of school studies to each other, that correla- 
tion of work which is so essential to the best teaching. 
The teacher who has charge of all the subjects can 
supplement and strengthen each by the other, and 
thus give that connected, related view of them which 
will powerfully contribute to a better grasp and 
understanding of them all. 

It is well known that subjects taught in the grades 
by special teachers, as drawing and music, are often 
unduly pressed to the front, and other subjects with- 
out a special teacher behind them, as in language, are 
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crowded into the background. With specialists 
everywhere, for that is what department work means, 
the subjects of the curriculum will not be presented 
as a harmonious whole, but there will be crowding 
and jostling, over-pressure here and possible an- 
tagonisms there. Who will protect against the en- 
thusiastic and ambitious specialist ? 

My observation leads me to the conclusion that 
where three or four teachers have in turn charge of 
a room the discipline of the room falls very nearly 
to the level of the weakest teacher, owing to 
the fact that it is easier for pupils to fall than rise. 
This, I hold, to be quite a serious objection to depart- 
ment work in the grades. 

But most serious of all in department work in the 
grades is the loss to the pupils of that close personal 
touch and sympathy with the genuine teacher, which 
at their tender age is the most potent force in the 
building of right character. This loss I hold to be 
irreparable and of itself sufficient to condemn depart- 
ment work in the grades. 


L. PERRIN, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

This movement in the direction of so-called “de- 
partmental teaching” in the lower schools is seriously 
to be deplored. Many a teacher under that system 
has confessed to me that in going from room to room 
she did not feel the responsibility of the pupils’ learn- 
ing even her own lessons, and none whatever about 
their personal moral development as a whole. The 
importance of the latter it is impossible to over- 
estimate. 

There must be unity 1 a scholar’s moral training. 
Some one must for the time being understand him 
fully, both mentally and morally, in his school rela- 
tions. Otherwise there can be no wise basis for pro- 
motions nor for discipline. If no man can serve two 
masters, certainly no child can serve half a dozen 
mistresses, 

The personal element, such a powerful factor in 
the best school training, must not and cannot be 
ignored. This was the element which, in spite of 
our new methods and elaborate equipments, has made 
it hard for us to excel the old district school as a 
moulder of character. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. A. STONE, 
Watertown, Mass. 


My experience with department work leads me to 
the conclusion that it is not best for pupils below the 
eighth grade. 

In high school grades and in grammar grades 
better intellectual results are secured by this plan, 
but in the lower grammar grades something is lacking 
that can only be furnished by the constant contact 
with a live, sympathetic, watchful teacher who under- 
stands the needs of boys at just that stage of moral 
development. This transition period between child- 
hood and youth calls for the most judicious treatment 
in order to develop the manly qualities of the boy and 
the lady-like qualities of the girl, and as character 
building is the highest aim in all our school work, we 
should give heed to all the limitations which nature 
imposes at various ages. At this age the moral 
nature is not sufficiently strong to yield to the high- 
est motives when under the various temptations to 
wrong-doing arising from a continual change of con- 
trol. 


PrixcirpaAL GRANVILLE B, Putnam, 
Franklin School, Boston. 

Departmental instruction was introduced into this 
school some four years ago, and I am free to say that 
| have liked it from the first; never more so than 
to-day. 

Some of my reasons are these:— 

1. Instructors teach subjects which they enjoy 
teaching, and so are able to do their best work. 

2. Teachers have an ambition to become experts 
in their departments, and so increase both in know]- 
edge and skill. 

3. Each subject gets its due time and attention. 
A favorite one cannot rob another less attractive, for, 
if time is over-run, the exchanging teacher is at the 
door. 


1. Change of room, pupils, and surroundings is 
restful to teachers, and a new face and voice is pleas- 
ing to pupils. 

5. Antagonisms between pupils and teachers are 
lessened, and hence less of the won’t-try spirit is ob- 
served, 

6. Parallel classes, being taught by the same 
teacher, are accustomed to the same methods and 
reach the same limits, and for this reason they work 
together better when promoted to the same class. 

7. In many cases, less time is lost at the opening 
of the vear, since the teacher is well acquainted with 
pupils taught the previous season. 

&. The teacher of a hard, dull class is refreshed 
by spending an hour with a brilliant one, and thus the 
burdens of the school are more evenly distributed. 

9, ‘Teachers of a higher grade have more charity 
for those of a lower, since they appreciate better the 
limitations of more vouthful minds. 

10. Many pupils do better work, incited by a 
knowledge of what other classes are doing, as reported 
by the departmental teacher. 

11. The pernicious habit of keeping after school 
is reduced, since two, three, or four teachers evidently 
cannot have a chronic delinquent at the same time. 

12. In science work there is an especial advan- 
tage, for the teacher can herself carry systematic 
work through the grades and control the science 
material of the building. 

13. Last, but not least, the teachers like it. 

The disadvantages are few and to a great extent 
can be overcome. It is my firm conviction that there 
should be some departmental instruction in every 
grammar school. Cireymstances should always de- 
termine the amount of it. 


SUPERINTENDENT James H. VAN SICKLE, 


Denver, Colo. 


Advocates of departmental teaching in the grades 
seem to assume that it is unreasonable to expect a 
teacher to possess a suflicient knowledge of the sub- 
jeets in the common school currieulum to teach them 
all well. That which it is reasonable to expect the 
child grammar grades to know and do ought not to 
be a burden to the teacher. 

Three-fourths of the teachers now in service have 
had to qualify, under supervisors, in two or more sub- 
jects after receiving their appointments. ‘To do this 
while teaching is burdensome. ‘The complaint of a 
crowded curriculum and overworked teacher 
comes from those members of the teaching force 
whose early education did not include good training 
in the newer subjects. 

With some of those now entering the profession 
the case is different. Having as children been trained 
in music, drawing, nature study, sloyd, and gymnas- 
ties as regularly as in arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar, they teach one set of studies as naturally 
as the other. Ten years hence, when some of the 
superannuated are enjoying their pensions, and the 
ranks are filled by persons now in the grammar 
grades and in the high schools, we shall hear very 


little complaint about the necessity of knowing so - 


many things. It seems hardly worth while to revolu- 
tionize the organization of the schools when the 
future is so full of promise. 

The present form of organization has many advan- 
tages. One in particular may well be held to counter- 
balance the undoubted advantages of the depart- 
mental plan. Under the ordinary plan a teacher be- 
comes acquainted with fifty pupils; under the depart- 
mental plan, with two hundred and fifty. After a 
reasonably thorough knowledge of the subjects in the 
curriculum, effective teaching depends far more upon 
knowledge of the individual than upon such addi- 
tional knowledge of the subject as the specialist ought 
to possess. 

It is probable that the quality of the instruction in 
certain branches would improve under the depart- 
mental plan, but there would be a loss in that per- 
sonal influence which, after all, secures the results 
best worth securing. 

Just now, when the desirability of knowledge of 
each individual child is being so strongly emphasized, 
it seems reactionary to adopt a plan which diminishes 
so greatly the opportunity to gain such knowledge. 


SUB-PRIMARY CLASSES. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH. D., BOSTON, 


In a report upon a course of studies for elementary 
schools, | made the following suggestions relating to 
the formation of sub-primary classes. 

It is possible that the differences in this country in 
the earliest age of admission to the elementary schools 
and in the length of the course of such schools will 
disappear when the kindergarten becomes universally 
a part of the public school system. It may be fairly 
questioned, however, in any event, whether much of 
the formal intellectual work now carried on in many 
first vear primary classes should be demanded of chil- 
dren before the age of six. If, where children are 
permitted to enter school at five, a sub-primary course 
could be pursued, consisting largely of manual and 
observational work, advancement in subsequent work 
required would be likely to be quite as rapid as it is 
at present, where pupils are required to read and write 
much during the first year. In ease there is a kinder- 
garten course which children can begin at three or 
four years of age, the work of this sub-primary class 
could be supplementary to the work of the kinder- 
garten and preparatory for the more formal work of 
the primary school. According to many of our best 
kindergartners and primary school teachers, this con- 
nection between the two schools is very much to be 
desired.* 

Again, in a later part of the same report I stated: 
In many schools where children are permitted to 
enter at five, as much is attempted and frequently as 
much is done in reading, writing, and number as is 
done in schools whose minimum age of admission is 
six vears. ‘That this gain is only an apparent one is 
obvious to all who are able to compare results at the 
end of the course. The plan that T would recom- 
mend is that in all places where children are per- 
mitted to enter school at five years of age, sub- 
primary classes he established, whose work shall con- 
sist largely of an extension or modification of the 
manual and observational work of the kindergarten, 
supplemented by some of the nature work and draw- 
ing now pursued in our best primary schools and by a 
little reading, writing, and number work. 

If sub-primary classes are formed for children 
under six vears of age, the nine vears’ course for chil- 
dren who enter school at five will be reduced to an 
eight years’ primary and grammar school course, thus 
agreeing in age of admission, grades, and age of 
graduation with our present eight years’ course for 
children who are admitted at six years of age. T 

In view of all that has been said by experienced 
teachers regarding the advisability of supplementing 
the work of the kindergarten by less formal work 
than is usually required in a primary school, it would 
seem unnecessary to plead for the proposed. classes. 
Every primary school teacher realizes that the change 
is very great from the comparatively unrestrained 
freedom of the kindergarten, with its dozen or fifteen 
children, to the school where restrictions are made 
necessary by the large number of children and by the 
character of the work required. “Connecting 
between the kindergarten and the primary 
school have been formed in several places, and they 
have invariably been found to be of great use in wisely 
leading the children into good school habits. Fre- 
quently the class exercises have been such as to per- 
mit pupils to omit a portion of the first grade pri- 
mary work. 

But if the sub-primary class is needed for those 
children who have had the benefits of the kinder- 
garten, much more is such a class needed for those 
children who have not had the advantage of the 
The change from the home to the 


Classes” 


better training. 
school is even greater than that from the kindergarten 
to the school, and, therefore, needs the bridge that 
the proposed class offers. Most people can recall the 
ordeal through which they passed during the first 
few weeks of school life. Perhaps the modern school 
has made the ordeal less trying than it used to be, but 
we can searcely realize how great, under the best con- 
ditions, the gap is between the freedom of the home 
and the restraints of the schoolroom where forty or 
~ # Preliminary Report Upon Course of Studies for Elementary 


Schools, p. 6 
t Ibid,, p. 6. 
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fifty children have to be controlled by a_ single 
teacher. 

To those parents who believe in the usefulness of 
the kindergarten and have not the opportunity to 
send their children to one, the proposition to establish 
sub-primary classes ought to be very welcome, for cer- 
tainly more of the spirit of the kindergarten can be 
infused where there is large opportunity given for the 
gifts, occupations, and games, than in the ordinary 
primary school, where so much formal work is re- 
quired. In places where the kindergarten 1s for- 
bidden through ignorance of its benefits, or where 
they are prevented through lack of means, the estab- 
lishment of the proposed grade will not be difficult 
to bring about. Indeed, in places where the age of 
admission is five years, it lies wholly in the hands of 
the school authorities to carry the plan into effeet, in- 
asmuch as it would simply take the place of the first 
grade primary. 

There is another and I believe even stronger argu- 
ment for the formation of the proposed class, and that 
is the claim that too much formal and too little ob- 
servational work is now done in the first year of 
Children five years of age can no doubt do a 


school. 
Thev can read 


prodigious amount of formal work. 
through a dozen first readers, write a good hand, go 
to a hundred or a thousand in numbers, and perhaps 
read music in three keys all during the first year; but 
the question is, Ought they to do it? Ought they to 
do half or quarter as much? A fair answer to this 
question will, I am sure, lead us to revise the primary 
course, as now generally pursued, in the direction of 
the plan proposed. 

In another article I will try to show the nature of 
the work which may be carried on in this “transition 


class.” 


TEN-MINUTE TALKS ABOUT MUSIC.—(1L) 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON, 


HOW TO CONDUCT A LESSON IN MUSIC. 
FORCING THE READING. 

Frequently the teacher fails to give the pupils the 
power to sing the tones of an exercise in connected 
phrases, and the majority of the class dwell upon the 
note under consideration till the pioneers go ahead 
and sound the next tone, when the body of the class 
moves on to that point and halts again. ‘To cure this 
defect the reading must be forced, and no time al- 
lowed for the slow pupils to learn from the brighter 
ones. 

To secure a good result, cause the pupils to exam- 
ine the whole exercise carefully. but silently. Sing 
a measure or two to them to give them the movement. 
Then at the word require the class to sing promptly 
The 


inattentive pupils drop out along the way, and sit 


and with expression to the end of the exercise. 


calmly expecting to trv the ‘same exercise again, but 
this is denied them. The teacher calls attention to 
the next exercises, points out its interesting features, 
gives an idea of the movement, and then all attempt 
to render it. 

The inattentive pupils soon find that if they are to, 
sing at all, they must sing the exercise when it is first 
presented, and begin to sing a few notes of each ex- 
ercise, but fall out along the way. Little by little. 
however, they gain the power to follow the notes, and 
presently they study the exercises with the same 
vigor and interest that the others do. 

This method consumes the material very rapidly, 
but the authors provided for this by making a book 
for each grade. | 

Again, when the songs occur the pupils seem in- 
clined to sit and calmly wait for the melody to be 
taught by rote. It must be the teacher's object to 
impress upon the pupils that the notes express a dis- 
tinct idea, that the idea must be grasped at once and 
rendered with grace and finish. The songs, there- 
fore, should he carefully talked over. The idea ex- 
pressed by the words should be well brought out, and 
then the musie should be rendered so as to express 
this The 


settle down to 


allowed to 
an imperfeet, ragged, illv-halaneed 
rendering, but the same alertness, care. and precision 


idea. children should not he 


should be present that is required when singing the 
"he aim is to keep thought alive, and 
never to lose the artistie sense by allowing careless 


UNCTCISES, 


habits. 'The songs should be served as a sauce, not as 
the main dish; as a test of progress, not as means of 
diversion; as a reward for earnest effort, not a relaxa- 
tion from care. 

VOCAL DRILLS. 

Vocal drills from different pitches are excellent for 
establishing the power to modulate quickly. Sing 
from lower C, for instance, 1 23 2 1, repeating rapidly 
several times: then say, “Sing 2,” call it “Do.” “Now 
sing 12321.” Having repeated the phrase several 
times, call this 2, one, and sing again. 


A NATIONAL NURSERY LITERATURE” 
Editor Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir,—The old nursery rhymes and jingles, chil- 
dren’s playing games, ete., which have been current in 
babyland for hundreds of years, have, like every other 
kind of folklore, been subject to all sorts of variants or 
corruptions, call them what you will, and the standard 
text always cited in disputed readings is that of Halli- 
well, an English authority. 

But our own distinctly developing national character- 
istics, local influence, and the cosmopolitan admixtures 
in American life have had their effect upon these classics 
of the nursery, and not only has a whole group of dis- 
tinctively American variants grown up, but a very great 
number of fresh additions to nursery and child-lore have 
been made since the first Mother Goose was reprinted in 
this country. 

A number of friends all over the states are helping in 
the collection of new material of this kind, and if any 
oi your readers are sufficiently interested in the subject 
to take the trouble to write down any of. the nursery 
rhymes and jingles with which they may be familiar, and 
send them to me, especially those they know to be local 
or distinctly American, they may help to bring to light 
much that would otherwise @scape, and will aid in the 
most interesting work of showing how far America has 
gone in the direction of evolving a National Nursery Lit- 
erature of its own. Charles Welsh. 

67 Wyman street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “PARADISE LOST,” 
BOOKS I. AND 1/1. 


BY MAUD E. KINGSLEY. 


(College English 1899—1901.) 

|. What was the condition of English society and 
letters in Milton’s day? 

2. (a) What political changes took place in Eng- 
land during the first part of Milton’s literary career? 
(b) What was the effect on his work? (ce) What was 
the effect of Milton’s blindness on his work? 

3. (a) What change did Milton make in the style 
of English poetry? (b) What additions did he make 
to the language of literature? 

|. What kind of a poem is “ 
is its hero? 

5. What is the theme? What works on the same 
subject were known to Milton? 

6. (uote the three lines which state the poet’s pur- 
pese in writing “Paradise Lost.” 

7. (a) Mention some of the striking merits of 
“Paradise Lost.” (b) Some of its defects. (e) What 
is its rank among English poems? 

s. “Paradise Lost” has heen called “the book of 
universal knowledge”: mention some of the subjects 
Which might be studied from it. 

9. Account for the fact that the poem was not 
popular in its own day. 

10. What characteristies of Milton’s stvle do we 
find in this work? . 

11. (a) Quote the opening lines of the poem as far 
as “Sing, heavenly Muse!” (b) Quote the lines at 
which the poem, as distinguished from the introduc- 
tion, hegins. 


Who 


Paradise Lost” ? 


12. State in their proper sequence the various 
events which led to the “fall of man,” as suggested by 
the introduction. 

13. (a) Describe the revolt of Satan and his angels. 
(hb) From what source did Milton obtain his descrip- 
tion of the conflict? (ce) Quote the Scriptural refer- 
ences to this battle. 

14. Give a brief svnopsis of the whole story of 
“Paradise Lost.” so far as it refers to Adam. 

Io. State the features peculiar to Satan’s char- 
acter, 

16. Describe the personal appearance of Milton’s 
Satan. 

17, Give a word picture of the opening scene of 


the poem. Enumerate in order Satan’s proceedings 
from this point through Book II. 

18. (a) What argument did Satan use to convince 
Beelzebub that it was best to continue the. war? 
(b) From this what do you learn in regard to the cor- 
poreal nature of angels? 

19. For what moral purpose was Satan left to carry 
out his plans? 

20. “Whose exile hath emptied Heaven.” How 
many of the angels are said to have fallen with Satan? 
(Juote from Books I. and II. and from the Bible. 

21. Give the points of Satan’s speech to his angels. 
Comment upon it. 

22, Tlow are the leaders of the rebel angels named ? 
I'rom this fact, what do you learn as to the idea of the 
early church in regard to idols? 

23. Explain the allusions in the following: (a) 
Opprobrious Hill. (b) Amram’s Son. (c) Forbidden 
Tree. (d) Delphian Cliff. (e) Works of Memphian 
Kings. (f) Sojourners of Goshen. 

24. Give to the following quoted words the mean- 
ing which they have in “Paradise Lost’: (a) “mortal” 
taste; (b) “grand” parents; (ec) “Admire”; (d) Each 
“access” was thronged; (e) “night-foundered” skiff; 
“ammirals”: (g) “grunsel” edge. 

ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS 


\ON LYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


B¥ ANNA 
{Continued March 23.) 

Going back in time a good many years, we find a 
very interesting boy born up in the mountainous coun- 
try of Cadore in Italy in that year that you all know 
by heart because Caxton’s first book was printed in 
England that year—1477. This boy is said to have 
shown by the Madonna which he painted with juices 


Fig. 4. 
of flowers on the walls of the house what wonderful 
talent for art he possessed. He was the son of a well- 
to-do man named Vecelli, but we know him best by 
the name ‘Titian, which calls up to mind at once ex- 
quisite coloring, graceful forms, delicate expression, 
richness of composition, and a semi-classical style. 
Titian painted historic and religious subjects and also 
portraits; and as he lived to be nearly one hundred 
years old, painting up to the very last with unfailing 
steadiness of hand and keenness of intellect, he, too. 
has left an immense amount of work to testify to his 
industry. One of his most famous (probably the 
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most famous) paintings is the “Assumption of the 
Virgin” (Fig. 4), delineating the belief of the 
Cathelic church, that after the death of the 
mother of cur Saviour, she was born into heaven by 
angels, received the crown of life eternal, and was 
placed at the right hand of her blessed Son. 
See all the cherubs of heaven hastening to bear up the 
risen Virgin; could anything give a better idea of her 
etherealized, spiritualized character than these tiny 
hands bearing her aloft? Notice the wrapt and ador- 
ing attitudes of the disciples left on earth, especially 


Fig. 5. 

that of John, “whom Jesus loved,” whom we can 
always‘distinguish from the rest by his beautiful and 
spiritual countenance, that has something womanly 
about it and seems to foretell the wonderful visions 
of his which we call in the Bible “Revelation.” I 
wonder if you can tell me some of the remarkable 
things that took place during that one hundred years 
Titian was living? 

1477—Caxton’s first book printed in England. 

1492—Columbus’ voyage to Western Continent. 

1519-22—Magellan sailed round the globe. 
1521—Diet of Worms, Martin Luther. 

1529—Diet of Spires, Protestantism. 

1545—Council of Trent. 

1572—Revolt of the Netherlands. 

One very famous painting by Titian which may be 
familiarto you is called the “Tribute Money,” in which 
the shrewd, cunning Pharisee, who thinks he 
has trapped Jesus by his question: “Is it lawful for 
us to give tribute unto Caesar, or no?” is powerfully 
contrasted with the mild, dignified, patient Nazarene. 

Among Titian’s portraits are several beautiful ones 
of his daughter, Lavinia. In one she bears aloft a 


Fig. 6. 
basket of fruit and turns and looks at you over her 


shoulder. © Perhaps the “Sleeping Venus” is as 
famous and beautiful as any of the mythological sub- 
jects. I could tell youa great deal about the lives and 
works of these great artists, but, instead, I hope an in- 
terest has been created in them, so you will look them 
up for yourselves, and I am sure you will find much 
pleasure doing so. 

Let us come back once more to the dear, little green 
island up in the North Sea and Atlantic ocean called 
Great Britain and learn something about a painter 
who lived nearer our own time, who was one of the 
greatest of landscape painters, and in many respects 
one of the greatest artists of the world, and that is J. 
M. William Turner, who avas born in Maiden Lane, 
London, in 1775, just four days after our famous 
battle of Lexington. (When would that be?) It 
is said he first displayed his artistic ability by drawing 


with his finger in spilt milk at a very early age. The 
oldest drawing of a building by him is that of Mar- 
gate church, made when he was nine years old. At 
school, he drew cocks and birds and trees and flowers 
on the walls, while his schoolfellows did his sums, that 
he might indulge his artistic proclivities He drew 
portraits of his father and mother and of himself at 
a very early age. Strange to say, his father intended 
him for a barber, which was his own trade, but seeing 
the boy’s great natural talent for art, aided him in 
its development. ‘The bov early became a wage 
earner by making both black and white and wash 
drawings for architects and others. Turner found 
landscape painting in a deplorable condition and 
raised it toa height it had never attained. THe was the 
first artist \ lio dared “paint the sun.” You will see, 
even in the reproductions of his paintings what floods 
and bursts of sunlight there are displayed. — His color- 
ing is pure, dazzling even, and delicate; he is faithful 
to nature, yet it is the truth telling of the poet and 
deep thinker. Outside his art, Turner was not con- 
sidered a very brilliant man. His powers of intellect 
were all concentrated on his art, and here he was 
master. The examples given are his “Fighting 
Temeraire” (lig. 5), a famous tug that did great ser- 
vice—when and where? This was exhibited in the 
National gallery first in 1839, and is dear to English- 
men’s hearts. The other is “Caligula’s Palace and 
bridge.” Where would these be? Do you see the 
wonderful power of landscape painting here? Every- 
thing embodied that a perfect landscape demands. 
Beauty of line in composition, detail inthe foreground, 
atmosphere and delicate distance, graceful foliage: 
water clear and dazzling, architecture that, instead of 
adding stiffness, lends poetry indescribable, and living 
forms that harmonize in thcir classic pose and dress 
with the time set forth. It is truly idyllic, and when 
the charm of color is added, no wonder a result is pro- 
duced that captivates all heholders and at once places 
William Turner in the front rank of true 
artists for all time. EKecentricities of character are 
forgotten; they sink away as trivial dust motes float- 
ing across the dazzling sun of a great genius. Let us 
thank God for the wondrous things revealed to us 
through his interpreters, the Masters of Art. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGR A. 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP, 


HARDWARE. 


[Other articles in this series have already appeared as 
follows: Wheat, November 19, 1896; wool, January 21: 
cotton, February 4 and February 11; silk, February 18: 
linen, March 18; sugar, March 25; fruit, April 1; cattle, 
April 8; iron and steel, April 15; granite and marble, 
April 22; stationery, pens, pencils, and ink, May 13: 
boots and shoes, June 3; cinnamon, July 8: mustard, 
September 30; cloves, October 14; ginger, November 4: 
nutmegs, November 18, 1897; Pimento-allspice, January 
6; cubebs, January 20; cardamons, February 17; cara- 
way seeds, March 31; the fish industry, January 16; the 
meat industry, June 30; culinary delicacies, September 
8; opium and morphine, November 10, 1898; camphor, 
March 2, 1899. ] 


Have vou ever thought of hardware as a great 
Ainerican industry? Probably not. T certainly had 
no idea when T began the researches for this series 
of articles. Now T know that it is an industry of 
vast proportions. Tt is chiefly a Western industry, 
certainly so far as the demand is concerned, Chicago 
and St. Louis distance New York and Philadelphia 
as distributing centres. 

This is distinctively an American industry. Our 
ingenuity and enterprise developed implements and 
machinery that led all the rest of the world. The 
unfolding of the West has made the great demand, 
and this has focused the enterprise in Chicago and 
St. Louis for the West and Southwest. 

Connecticut has the honor of starting the great 
American movement in’ this line of manufactures. 
Up to 1795 all of our tools and other hardware came 
from England and Germany, crude, rude productions 
they certainly were. Poorly made and on a poor 
plan to start with. As compared with the first 
American made articles they were shabby. It was 
Connecticut ingenuity that developed the business. 
or a long time she had a practical monopoly of the 
patents in tools and implements. 

The village blacksmith, notably the Connecticut 
blacksmith, was the chief promoter of this industry. 
He was the “autocrat of the anvil.’ Without him 
n the community was powerless. He 


every) one 
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made the tools for the carpenter and the machinist, 
and he ironed carriages and all other conveyances. 
Ile made the nails and bolts, the axe, the hammer, and 
the chisel. What he could not or did not make came 
from England and Germany until about 1850. Im- 
mediately thereafter we began to lead the world in 
stvle, finish, quality, temper, and durability of our 
goods. At once we began to put up our hardware in 
neat and attractive style. In no one respect have we 
greater advantage over England and Germany than 
in the way our hardware is packed for the store. 
Step into any hardware store and notice the way the 
screws, knives, files, hinges, clasps, padlocks, and 
staples are put up. 

At onee our manufacturers set about “making the 
hest, most suitable, most economical, and handsomest 
articles that could be made, and then to inease them 
in best possible package.” 

What is hardware? It might be easier to say 
what is not hardware. One hardware house prints a 
list of 42,000 kinds and sizes of articles for the 
machinist, carpenter, manufacturer, miner, quarry- 
man, farmer, laborer, housewife, sportsman, and 
wheelman. What would the original Conneeticut 
blacksmith say if he could see the hardware store 
with tens of thousands of articles, every one indis- 
pensable to somebody at some time. 

Take the single item of nails. This is a highly 
finished product, in which Europeans are supposed 
to execi. In 1888 we exported of wire nails alone 
1.547.000 pounds. We thought that was doing very 
well, but in 1898 we exported 22,894,000 pounds of 
this nail, a gain of 1,500 per cent, in ten years, 

In 1895 we exported 1,367,000 pounds, and in one 
vear we inereased to 8,051,000 pounds, almost 
doubling the export in one year. In three years we 
increased it to more than five-fold the quantity. 

Our wire nails go to every grand division of the 
globe and to practically every country. Last year 
we sent to the Danish West Indies 5,000 pounds, to 
Peru 26,000, pounds, to Argentina 268,942 pounds, 
to British Afriea, 50,000 pounds; to British Aus- 
tralia 1,118,459 pounds, and to Japan 4,372,292 
pounds. Think of these figures for a moment and 
see where these wire nails go and in what quantities! 
If you do not recall what the wire nail is, go to a 
hardware store and get a cent’s worth, it will give 
vou an eighth of a pound to show the class. This is 
a distinctively American invention, and we send them 
to every civilized spot on the globe, more than 
1,000,000 pounds to Japan. 

The first wire nail was made sixteen years ago, and 
how we manufacture 900,000,000 pounds a year! 

(iet a few cut nails and wire nails and compare 
them. Until 1883 all nails used in the world were 
cut. In 1892 we made in’ the United States 
150,000,000) pounds of cut nails and 470,000,000 
pounds of wire nails. five vears later we made 
210,000,000) pounds of cut nails and 900,000,000 
pounds of wire nails, 

‘Ten vears ago the average value of wire nails ex- 
ported was ten cents a pound, now it is two cents. 
The price per vear for export has been as follows: 
ISS8, 10 cents; 9.7: 8.2: 791, 7.2; 7.8; 793, 
6.9; °94, 5.6; °95, 4.8; 796, 4; "97, 3.6; 798, 2. 

The British Lron and Coal Trade Review is greatly 
troubled at all this. It calls attention to the fact that 
we are delivering the best possible cut nails in Eng- 
land for the price there of the steel in bars. It adds: 
“This. moreover, is not the price for export purposes 
alone, but the average American price for all pur- 
poses fora whole vear. We have never heard of any 
price approaching this figure being quoted in 
Furope. British nail manufacturers would be likely 
to find it worth their while to ascertain how it is done, 
compatibly with the payment of the higher range of 
wages common to all American industries.” 

A London firm placed one order for 60,000 kegs, 
6.000.000 pounds, of wire nails, the goods being 
heiter and cheaper than they could be had anywhere 
else in the world. There are sixteen wire nail mills 
in the United States, with a capital of $8,000,000 and 
an annual out-put of $15,000,000. They employ 


about 5,000 people. There is one wire nail factory 


that has an output of 100,000,000 pounds a year. 
We make by far the best horseshoe nail in’ the 
world. There are twelve horseshoe nail mills, with 


(iContinued on page 202.) 
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Detroit has a radical reform bill before the state 


legislature. 

The Boston excursions for Los Angeles will leave 
July 5. All aboard! 

The New York Nature Study system will probably 
be duplicated in Illinois. 

Owing to a serious fire in our mailing department, 
the Journal is issued somewhat later than usual this 
week, 

Are we not getting an undue number of holidays. 
Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo says that the 
schools lose two days for every holiday. 

The Salt Lake City board of education has voted 
unanimously not to reduce the salary of the superin- 
ter‘ent, and to get the best man for the place that can 
be secured. 

Superintendent Emerson is not far out of the way 
when he says that the memory of Lincoln and of 
Washington would be more appropriately honored by 
children in school than on the street. 


“How We Read” was forced out of the Journal for 
two weeks, so that two of the articles will appear in the 
first of the next quarter. These two numbers will be 
sent to all those who subseribed for the Journal for 
the first quarter of the year for the sake of getting 
these articles. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 


The announcement of ten articles by the editor of 
the Journal upon “The Present Educational Crisis: 
What It Is, Why It Is, and How to Meet It,” and the 
offer to send it to any member of a school board or to 
any clergyman for the ten issues for twenty-five cents 
has called out more favorable comment than anything 
hitherto announced by the Journal. Many school 
hoards take the Journal for the three months for the 
entire board. 

It is already apparent that a very large edition will 
be required for the ten weeks, and that it mav be 
known about how large it will need to be, the series 
will not begin till April 20. This issue will also be 


of special value as containing the cuts of many of the 
new school buildings throughout the country. It 
will have other special attractions. 


_TEXT-BOOK EXPENSE. 


One would think to hear some men and women of 
eminent respectability talk that the text-books were 
one of the leading items of expense. What are the 
facts? ‘The total expenditure for the schools of Bos- 
ton last year was $2,254,505. Of this, but $37,308 
was for text-books. This was but one-sixth of one 
per cent. of the expenditure, or Jess than four cents 
on $100 expended. ‘The salaries of the janitors is 
about four times the entire cost of text-books. Fuel, 
gas, and water cost two and a half times as much. 


APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 


The grand suecess of the Journal’s announcement 
for the first quarter of 1899 emboldens us to make a 
more elaborate programme for the second quarter. 

Ten articles upon “The Present Educational Crisis: 
What It Is, Why It Is, and How to Meet It,” by Editor 
Winship. 

Symposiums upon live questions. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography. 

Illustrated articles on Our Colonies. 

Good Reading by Good Readers, by J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City. 

Ten-Minute Talks on Grammar. 

Ten-Minute Talks on Music. 

Art Studies. 

College English. 

New School Buildings. 

Nature Study by the noted poet and essayist, Edith 
M. Thomas. 

Geography by Mrs. Mary R. Davis. 

Special articles by Kate Sanborn, literary critic; 
Howard A. Bridgunan, essayist; Clarence M. Weed, 
naturalist; Sarah Louise Arnold, Boston supervisor; 
Mary I’. Rogers, specialist in nature study; and others. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


SOUTH MANCHESTER.—In all this broad land there 
is no other village so much like one of the famous Eng- 
lish towns as this little village a few miles east of Hart- 
ford. Nowhere else are there such native trees, ever- 
greens, and elms as are to be seen here. For fifty years 
nine-tenths of the taxes of this borough have been paid 
by one family, silk manufacturers, who know no rivals 
in their specialties in silk dress goods. They built, at 
their own expense, the schoolhouse in which are 1,200 
children, from the kindergarten to the high school. They 
have built a beautiful hall for the free use of the people 
on all public occasions. 

Much as one appreciates what the Cheneys, of world- 
wide fame in industrial activity, have always done for the 
community, he can but be most impressed with the 
schools themselves. All in all, there is not the equal of 
the South Manchester school, I am quite sure, in the 
length and breadth of the land. If there be, I have not 
scen it among the 8,000 that I have visited. This supe- 
riority is due to several conditions. It is the training 
school of the New Britain state normal school, twenty 
miles and more away. Here come each half year thirty 
or more young women who have completed their profes- 
sional studies. These young ladies, full of intellectual 
ardor and professional aspiration, bring their fresh life 
and new ideas to the school every half year. 

But the school is not left for them to experiment upon. 
There is a faculty of twenty-three skillful teachers. 
These are selected with much care, and, because of the 
assistance they get through the normal seniors, they are 
not overworked, and are not forced into grooves. 

There is an expert teacher of cooking, with an ideal 
equipment for the department, also of sewing and wood 
working. So far as I know, this is the only school in the 
country that has a large, admirably-appointed gymna- 
sium, with an instructor in physical culture, for all grades. 
In all regards the regular work and special work is pro- 
vided for in every detail. Superintendent Verplank has 
evidently developed as high a state of perfection in plan, 
equipment, and execution as is to be hoped for at pres- 
ent. He is abreast the time, and in all administration is 
wise as well as heroic. 

NEW HAVEN. Fortunate indeed has been the city 
whose educational interests are in the hands of an expert 
like Superintendent C. N. Kendall, especially so when 
the work was made ready to his hand by such men as 
Samuel T. Dutton and Virgil G. Curtis. Fifteen years 


ago New Haven stepped to the front in her schools. She 
was one of the first to have a modern training school, 
cooking, sewing, and manual training. Steadily she has 
led, until to-day no city, East or West, ventures to claim 
rank perceptibly higher than that of New Haven. For 
perfection of administration it would not be easy to find 
a city of its size with an office of equal service in appoint- 
ments and in expert official service. 

All the various phases of special school work have been 
steadily perfected, but that for which the schools of the 
city stand out prominently to-day, under the steady hand 
and systematic direction of Mr. Kendal! and his very effi- 
cient corps of principals and teachers in all grades, from 
the high school to the lowest grade, is the elaborate de- 
velopment of the standard and time-honored subjects. 

Supervisor Jepson’s “Manual of Music” and Mr. Ken- 
dall’s course of “Study of Geography,” ‘‘Course in the 
English Language,” and its accompanying ‘Selections of 
Poetry and Prose,” “Course in Arithmetic,” ‘Course in 
Gymnastics,’ and ‘“‘Course in Nature Study” make a se- 
ries of manuals of great value. If a series has appeared 
that is equally complete and perfect in detail, I have not 
seen it. 

Myron T. Scudder of the high school has made a great 
record in the two years he has been here. He is clear- 
headed, heroic, and progressive. The school is pushing 
out along many new lines. When he gets a new school 
building he will rival Atkinson of Springfield, Sanford of 
Brookline, Keyes of Holyoke, Whitcomb of Somerville, 
and other men with new buildings and every modern ap- 
pliance. As it is, New Haven high school is up to date 
in variety of courses, in the study of the character and 
characteristics of the students, and in the intensity of ap- 
plication on the part of the young people. 

The manual training high school is admirably equipped, 
and the results are such as to challenge unfversal ad- 
miration. The scholastic work is on broad lines and the 
manual attainments every way creditable. Applied 
mechanics, including heat, the steam engine, the strength 
of materials, and stress of structures is an interesting and 
important department. Biology and electricity are thor- 
oughly taught in laboratories. New departments have 
been opened quite recently—millinery, Venetian iron 
work, and printing. The latter has been specially at- 
tractive. 

Professionally the teachers of New Haven are very 
busy. The principals have set out upon important lines 
of personal and professional improvement. They are 
leaders. Yale College has opened the way for many of 
the principals and their assistants to improve themselves 
scholastically and professionally. Professor George T. 
Ladd’s lectures on psychology have been especially in- 
structive and inspiring. 

The college and the teachers have united in a course of 
educational lectures, which have been of great service to 
the schools and to the community. They have gone 
great distances to secure practical and professional talent 
which draw the audiences and give them a dignified view 
of the profession, as well as aid in dealing with children 
and youth. 

Those who recall the way in which teachers worked, in 
which pupils studied and recited, what was taught, and 
how many teachers studied and thought in the not long 
ago would be greatly surprised if they could know how 
differently pupils, teachers, and superintendent work and 
think in such a city as New Haven to-day. Talking to 
such an audience as one meets in that city, under the aus- 
pices which now direct professional affairs, is a tonic and 
a luxury. 

MEDFORD. Superintendent C. H. Morss has made a 
great record along several professional and administra- 
tive lines, but in nothing has he distinguished himself 
more than from the standpoint of sanitation. Four times 
a year every schoolroom in the city is washed and treated 
to a wholesome application of disinfection. The lead 
pencils are disinfected every time they are used. Upon 
the teacher’s desk is a glass fruit jar with a disinfectant. 
Whenever the pencils are collected, each is taken by the 
point and dipped in the solution. Then the pencil is 
sharpened. The disinfectant is purchased by the barrel, 
is kept at the high school in charge of the janitor, who 
distributes it regularly. The cost is next to nothing. 
When the plan was suggested, teachers and janitors pro- 
nounced it impracticable, but all like it now. This was 
done as the result of an investigation on the part of the 
board of health. One physician had four cases of an un- 
usual humor of the mouth. An investigation traced them 
all to one lad in school with whom they used the pencils 
in common. Since pencils are daily disinfected, and the 
schoolrooms quarterly, there has not been an epidemic 
of any kind. There have been several individual cases 


of usual contagious disease, but in no case has it spread. 
Cleanliness is very close to godliness. 

It is refreshing to see what changes have been wrought 
all over the country by these new movements, which in- 
clude health among the educational virtues. 

A. E. Winship. 
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THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


It looks now as if the advent of the rainy season 
would find the forces of the United States busily em- 
ployed in the Philippines in holding the insurgent 
forces at bay. General Wheaton’s flying column has 
achieved a series of brilliant successes in the fighting 
about Manila, but the ground is so broken and diffi- 
cult that it is not able to drive the Filipinos to any 
great distance, and they return almost as soon as they 
are dispersed. The fresh fighting in the neighbor- 
hood of Hoilo on the island of Panay indicates that 
General Miller’s force will be kept occupied. With 
that exception, however, everything is quiet in the 
Visayan group, and the voluntary submission of the 
two important islands, Leyte and Samar, points to the 
speedy pacification of the whole group. 

* * * 

The battleship Oregon, attended by the supply ship 
Iris, has reached Manila safely, and according to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s cablegram announcing her arrival, she 
is “fit for any kind of duty.” Her. boilers needed 
some slight attention when she was at Honolulu, but, 
with this exception, she has called for no repairs since 
she left New York on her long voyage around Cape 
Horn, and she would have been ready to go at once 
into action when she reached Manila, just as she was 
last year, when she made a similar voyage from the 
Pacific coast to Cuba. ‘This double cruise is some- 
thing which has never been equaled by any other 
warship; and while the United States can build and 
navigate such ships, the American navy will be re- 
spected. 

* * 

The testimony which has been taken in the West 
relating to army beef goes far to sustain the charges 
made by General Miles. It seems to be proved that, 
in at least one instance, the so-called refrigerated 
beef was treated with a substance called “preserva- 
tine” to keep it fresh; also that the canned roast beef, 
so-called, was not roasted, but boiled, the nutritive 
properties being extracted from it, and the stringy 
and unpalatable remainder shipped to the troops. 
It appears also that much of the beef furnished was 
of second-class quality; and large quantities of it were 
so unfit for food that the officers in charge ordered it 
buried. It is probable that we shall get from the 
present military board a report less diffuse and more 
pointed in its conclusions than that which resulted 
from the earlier investigation. 

* * 

The burning of the Windsor hotel in New York on 
the afternoon of St. Patrick’s day, at the very moment 
when the procession in honor of the day was passing, 
is one of the most shocking and surprising of hotel 
tragedies. The house was in the most aristocratic 
quarter; it was popularly assumed to be as solidly con- 
structed as it was elegant in its appointments; yet in 
broad daylight it burned like tinder, and before the 
eyes of thousands, who could render no assistance, 
panic-stricken guests were burned to death or lost 
their lives by leaping from windows. Such a tragedy 
would have seemed impossible had it not actually 
occurred. Investigation throws little light on the 
direct cause; but it shows faulty construction, inado- 
quate means of escape, and criminal inefficiency on 
the part of the hotel employees,; whose minds seem 
to have been more on the parade than on their duty. 

* * 

Jekyl island, a pleasure resort off the Georgia 
coast, is so little known to the country at large that 
the simultaneous presence there of President Mc- 
Kinley, vice-president Hobart, Senator Hanna, and 
Speaker Reed will hardly be generally regarded as 
purely accidental. It is insisted, to be sure, that it 
is only a coincidence, but it is too suggestive of a 
political conference to pass unnoticed. Probably it 
would not be hazardous to conjecture that the politi- 
cal situation, as it will present itself next year, was 
not entirely unconsidered at this chance meeting of 
eminent Republicans. This is a reminder that the 
forces, issues, and candidacies of the next presidential 
campaign are already taking shape. Simultaneously, 
there is discussion of the renomination of Mr. Hobart 
and of the possible substitution of Governor Roose- 
velt for him. 


* * * 


The California legislature has given up the attempt 


to elect a United States senator, and has adjourned 
sine die, after a session which was longer, more ex- 
citing, and more futile than ordinary. This is the 
third failure to elect, and the third seat in the senate 
which is likely to remain vacant through the next 
congress. ‘The legislature was Republican by a suffi- 
cient majority, and under normal conditions should 
have chosen a Republican senator, but factional dis- 
sensions, embittered by real or suspected attempts at 
bribery, prevented. This leaves the Pennsylvania 
legislature the only one now struggling with a dead- 
lock. The outburst of popular indignation in Dela- 
ware against legislators who are thought to have been 
bribed will have a steadying influence on Pennsyl- 
vania legislators. 
* 

These failures to elect have undoubtedly strength- 
ened the movement for an election of United States 
senators by the direct vote of the people. It is argued 
in support of this change that nominating conven- 
tions would be less susceptible to corrupting influ- 
ences than legislatures, and that the popular vote 
would be a corrective of such influences, if they were 
exerted; on the other hand, it is insisted that we have 
had, taking the states together, as many discreditable 
governors as discreditable senators. To make this 
change, if it were wise to make it, a constitutional 
amendment, approved by a two-thirds vote in congress, 
and ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures, would 
be necessary. A shorter way would be through 
Senator Ifoar’s proposition that senators be chosen 
by a plurality vote in legislatures; but that method 
would have elected Mr. Addicks in Delaware and Mr. 
Quay in Pennsylvania. Perhaps it is just as well that 
a state be punished for failing to elect by losing a seat 
in the senate. 

The navy department is taking steps which will 
result in making the practice cruises of the naval 
militia of the states on the Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board more than ordinarily useful and enjoyable this 
year. The converted Morgan-liner Prairie has been 


detailed to carry the militia of the several states to 


sea, one detachment after another, beginning next 
month with the Louisiana militia at New Orleans, and 
working along up the coast until the Massachusetts 
militia are reached late in September and those , of 
Maine still later. The Prairie is armed with rapid- 
fire guns; she has officers specially selected for the 
purpose; and she has quarters for at least four hun- 
dred men. Each battalion will have a cruise of a 
week or two in her, and will receive the most valua- 
ble practical training. 
* * * 

Professor Othniel C. Marsh of Yale, who died a 
few days ago, was one of the best examples of enthu- 
siasm and singleness of purpose among American 
men of science. Palaeontology was his specialty and 
the discovery of an extinct vertebrate gave him keener 
joy than a rise in sugar certificates brings to a sugar 
magnate. When he was barely out of college he 
gained distinction by the discovery of the fossil of a 
large reptile in the coal formation of Nova Scotia. 
For nearly forty years he was continually enlarging 
the borders of scientific knowledge in his department. 
He organized scientific expeditions at his own ex- 
pense and led them wherever there was promise of 
new discoveries. He crossed and recrossed the Rocky 
mountains twenty or thirty times, and was more than 
once in peril from Indians, but nothing daunted or 
deterred him. Tle was sixty-eight years old. 

* * * 

It is a gain to peace and civilization that the long- 
standing dispute between France and England over 
their rival claims in the Nile valley have been put on 
the way to a friendly settlement through a conven- 
tion just signed by Lord Salisbury and the French 
ambassador at London. There is to be a joint com- 
mission to draw the exaet boundary, but France fully 
concedes England’s right to the Bahr-el-Ghazet dis- 
trict and to Darfur, while her own title to territory 
west of Darful, and east and north of Lake Chad is 
conceded. What is of more consequence, France 
gains commercial rights in the whole region between 
the Nile and Lake Chad, with the right to establish 
commercial houses on the Nile and its affluents. 
Thus a war cloud, which was but recently of por- 
tentous proportions, vanishes from the sky. 


HOW WE READ,—(VIIL) 


BY A. E. WiNSHIP. 


READING FOR CULTURE. 

[The eighth of a series of articles, ‘The Reading of Law- 
yers”; ‘**The Reading of Physicians”; ‘‘ The Reading of Cler- 
gymen”; ‘*The Reading of Editors”; ‘*The Reading of Schol- 
ars”; ‘“‘The Reading of Teachers”; ‘*Reading for Informa- 
tion”; ‘‘Reading for Culture”; ‘‘Reading Professionally” ; 
“The Fads in Reading.’’] 

The teacher must be a cultured person. “Culture” 
is a comparatively modern word in English. It 
means the same in mind as in horticulture or agri- 
culture. It is caring for growing things. But back 
of this undoubtedly is the idea of worship or devotion, 
caring for a plant from devotion, cultivating refine- 
ment from worship of refined persons. Shakespeare 
first inspired culture when his writings were admired 
almost to the point of worshiping his genius. The 
coming of a new genius into the world’s arena always 
inspires anew a spirit of culture. ‘There was no ap- 
proach to an Amercian culture until the admiration 
of Irving, Bryant, and Hawthorne, and the worship 
of Emerson. This was revived through the starting 
of the Atlantic Monthly and the magnifying of the 
genius of Holmes and Lowell, and the admiration of 
Lenefellow and Whittier. 

Incidentally, the word is loosely used as applying to 
various fads of a semi-literary natre, even to the point 
of tempting to ridicule. Ideal culture is not respon- 
sible for the abuse to which it has been subjected. 

In the real sense-every teacher must be to some de- 
gree a cultured person, an admirer of some literary 
master, a worshipper at the shrine of some literary 
saint. 

There is no culture represented in the reading of 
“Trilby,’ “Robert Elsmere,” “Heavenly Twins,” 
“Captains Courageous,” or other books of aday. Cul- 
ture is not represented by much reading or by knowl- 
edge of many authors. It is not primarily a matter of 
worship. Every teacher should have some literary 
master. 

Mr. Emerson inspired a higher degree of culture 
than has any other American scholar, philosopher, 
essayist, or poet. His writings were never popular in 
the sense that the writings of Irving or Longfellow 
were, but his writings represented a higher order of 
genius, and they brought to the author’s feet in perma- 
nent, worshipful adoration more men and women of 
talent than have the writings of any other American. 
It is not certain that future generations will entertain 
the same devout attitude toward him that his own 
generation did, but in his day he developed a higher 
degree of culture, of personal reverence for his genius, 
than has any other American man of letters. 

This spirit of culture produced a generation of 
keener thinkers, better readers, brighter speakers, 
more brilliant writers, and nobler philanthropists 
than has favored any other period in American life. 
Culture has in it more of inspiration, of sentiment, of 
power than any other form of scholarship. It is ex- 
alting and ennobling in a sense that makes it specially 
important for teachers. It enhances the teacher’s in- 
fluence among the leaders in the community, but, 
better than that, it makes him an inspiration to the 
pupils as nothing else does. 

Is not this gift of culture an inheritance as much as 
poetry? ‘To some extent it is, but it is capable of cul- 
tivation to a degree that poetry is not. The chances 
are that one who inclines to teach will have something 
of this gift, even the least gifted probably has enough 
from which to develop genuine culture. The reason 
so many have little culture is the tendency to work in 
the wrong direction. It is easier to magnify the 
equipment in information or professional reading, and 
much easier to dissipate one’s energies in the fad books 
of the day. None of these are to be ignored, but read- 
ing for culture is absolutely indispensable. 

Its cultivation requires a habit of reading aloud, of 
reading in so spirited a manner as to get the rhythm 
of the prose or the metre of the poetry. Itis pecu- 
liarly hard for a teacher to surrender himself to the 
rhythm and metre of a masterpiece. His habit of life 
is to keep his mind active for the thought. The 
teacher instinctively looks after the emphatie word, 
keeps his eye out for the inflection and it is next to im- 
possible for him to allow the poet his appropriate 
license if it leads to an unexpected pronunciation. 

The root element of culture is the surrender of 
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oneself to the rhythm and meter of a master, subject- 
ing one’s intellect to the melody of the voice. Did you 
ever hear any one tear to pieces Poe’s “Raven” for the 
purpose of emphasizing the right word and giving the 
appropriate inflection? I have even heard “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” wrecked by the at- 
tempt to explain its lines. Some one has recently as- 
sassinated the grandest hymns of the church in an 
effort to be smart and to appear scholarly. Every 
such display is of stupendous ignorance. It is as in- 
glorious a spectacle as for a man to attempt to analyze 
a sunset and criticise the harmony of its colors. 

There is something divine in the rhythm of the prose 
and the metre of the verse of a master. More than 
one man has indulged the conceit that he was smart 
because he had no soul for the divine harmony of 
Scripture, and many others have played the clown in 
literature because they could not get the chord of a 
great essay or of a grand poem. 

The first element of culture, then, is to read and re- 
read a paragraph, a stanza, a chapter in a story, or’an 
act in a drama until the voice has its thrill of harmony 
with that of the master. Primarily, we do not read a 
masterpiece to know it, but to have its power enter 
into our voice, our physical, mental, and emotional life. 
We seek to be transfigured into the power of the 
master. Then, ang not till then, have we the ele- 
ments of culture. 

After this, after we have a consciousness of its 
power, we are to study the sources of that power, for 
there are hid treasures in every masterpiece. What 
geology is to soil and mine, that the material of an 
essay and a poem is to its strength and beauty. Rev- 
erence makes geology divine, but it is not so clear that 
the study of the geological strata makes one reverent. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly true that he who 
studies the materials of a masterpiece after its power 
possesses his soul finds it glorified by the study, while 
he who deals with the materials first rarely sees its 
glory. 

No man ever found an angel in the marble who did 
not see itin his own ideal before he chipped off the 
first bit of the block. The Lord never made figments 
that could place the “Last Supper” upon canvass, but 
he has made it possible for the man into whose soul 
has entered the conception of that scene to find the 
materials for its creation. So with a masterpiece in 
literature. The material for “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus” had been available for generations, and the 
scientist, the historian, and the grammarian knew it 
all, but no one ever knew the power of that material 
until Dr. Holmes with his magie wand spoke it into 
life as real as though the Creator had bidden Adam to 
stand forth a creation from the soil. 

Culture first feels the power,is charmed by acquaint- 
ance with a new creation, then analyzes to appreciate 
the marvelous transformation, the glorious trans- 
figuration. No one can be the ideal teacher who does 
not worship at the shrine of some master, who does not 
place himself upon the altar of some masterpiece. 

He who knows the allusions, the science, the art, the 
classics, upon which even Whittier has drawn is schol- 
arly as well as cultured. You need not know many 
authors nor many of one author's masterpieces, but a 
little time must be frequently given to the study of 
some master and of some of his great works. As the 
devout Christian goes to his Bible and the cloister, so 
must the teacher commune with a master and his 
words. 

Have you no time for it? Must you examine the 
papers of fifty children? Must you rectify their pen- 
manship, recast their spelling, and fix up the nomina- 
tive case after the verb to be, or the objective case after 
a far-away preposition? Has it ever occurred to you 
that possibly the child might have something better 
worth writing, might find some new force in the verb 
to be, might have a better object following the prepo- 
sition, if oecasix nally, in place of the corrections, 
which appear to him like nagging, vou went to him 
with your soul aglow with “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” “The Song of the Brook,” “The Commemora- 
tion Ode?” 

The day is none the less real because it ends in a 
glorious sunset, and the routine of school life is none 
the less beneficial because above it there is the 
radiance of Emerson’s “Compensation,” or Lowell’s 
“Cathedral.” 


{Continued from page 199.) 


an output of 18,000,000 pounds, valued at more than 
$2,000,000. 

Horseshoes! Why, one manufacturer 
750,000 kegs of horseshoes a year. 

The American screws are the best in the world, and 
we have plants enough to supply the whole world, 
and have a vast number left over. The same is true 
of tacks. 

Door locks, an especial Connecticut product, have 
not only no rivals elsewhere, but all others are dis- 
The Yale lock is still the world’s wonder. 

Saws! We have astonished the civilized world by 
the quality and cheapness of our saws. The first was 
made in Philadelphia in 1806. That city has always 
led in this industry. The most complete plant in the 
world is at Tacony, a suburb of Philadelphia. This 
one firm turns 12,000 tons of steel into saws each 
vear. The average in 2,500 dozen hand saws a week. 
The capital invested in making saws alone is about 
$8,000,000. 

The forks, hoes, and rakes made in a year are worth 
more than $2,000,000 at manufacturers’ prices. 
They are admitted to be the best in the world, and 
are sent to all European countries. 

Cutlery! Well, this is our hardest battle to fight. 
England and Germany have held the markets of the 
world, even the American market, very closely. 
Only recently have we made an heroic effort to chal- 
lenge their supremacy. We consume about 
15,000.000 pocket knives a year. What a business 
this is! The manufacturer must get “Mother-of- 
nearl from the Philippines, tortoise-shell from the 
Fast Indies, stag horn from Germany and India, 
ehony from Ceylon and Madagascar. Cocoa wood from 
Cuba, and rosewood from South America.” 

Tf we have not rivaled England and Germany as 
vet—we shall do so soon—in the making of pocket 
knives, we have done so in the making of table cutlery 
and shears. 

Tess than thirty years ago we imported all our wire 


makes 


taneed. 


- cloth of window screens, paying twelve cents a square 


foot. Twenty-five vears ago an American at Cort- 
landt, N. Y., invented processes and machinery by 
which we manufacture by far the hest in the world 
and sell it for a cent and a half a square foot. We use 
in the United States about 125,000,000 square feet a 
vear. 

Providence is the file centre of the land. The first 
American files were made after the Civil war. Now 
we make 30,000.000 files a year. Twenty-five vears 
ago we imported the vast majority of our files. now 
we export many more than we import. 


The screw industry has come up with the diffi- 
culties to overcome. At last we make the best in the 
world, but we cannot make Europe believe it. We 
supply our own market, and this employs thousands 
of skilled workmen in twenty large plants. 

The Ames (North Easton, Mass.) shovels are the 
admiration of the world. There are in all fourteen 
shovel manufactories in the country, with an output 
of 5,000,000 shovels and spades each year. 

Barbed wire! Nine-tenths of all the barbed wire 
in the world is made in the United States. It is less 
than twenty-five years since the first was made, and 
now the output is about 400,000,000 pounds. The 
original price of this wire was twenty cents a pound, 
now the manufacturer’s price is about a cent and a 
half. There are 7,000 persons at work in these 
manufactories. 

But why continue the story? It is at every point 
fascinating, but I have written enough to show you 
what the hardware industry has meant to the United 
States, without talking of tinware, kitchen furnish- 
ings. stoves, guns, bicveles. If the children do not 
have higher regard for the hardware store hereafter. 
T have failed of my purpose. 


OPENING EXERCISE. 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 

Any success that has come to me has been due 
largely to the fact that I have always endeavored 
strictly to attend to business. Let me give an illus- 
tration. When I was a boy in a printer’s office and 
it came along about three o’¢lock in the afternoon. 
I would say to myself, suppose the proprietor should 
come up where we were at work and say, “Robert. 
what have you been doing to-day?” what would I 
answer? He never did such a thing, but I used to 
reason to myself, “Suppose he was to do it.” If I 
could not, with pride and pleasure,- point to what I 
had been doing, I would pack up at six o’clock and 
leave the place. 

T consider that kind of spirit is an element of suc- 
cess, and there is always room for young men who 
show that kind of disposition. The indolent boy who 
shiftlessly goes through his day’s work will never 
reach the goal of success. The youth who is con- 
stantly watching the clock, waiting until it shall 
strike six, and tries to “kill time’”—well, ‘it will not 
be long before time will kill him, so far as business 
is concerned.—Robert Bonner. 


IN CHOOSING TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


Superintendents and School 


Boards 


will do well to bear in mind 


John Fiske’s History of the United 
States for Schools. 
Cr. 8vo, $1 00, mez. 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in. 


the United States. 


Cr. 8vo, $1 00, wet. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


Over 150 numbers, containing the best literature 
written in the English language. Paper, 15 to 50 
cents, wet; cloth, 25 to 60 cents, me/. In this 
Series are included the 


Riverside Song Book. 
Paper, 30 cents. e/; boards, 40 cents, nef; the 


Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Paper, 25 cents, we¢; cloth, 30 cents, ve¢; and the 


Hiawatha Primer. 
Cloth only, 40 cents, nev, 


Masterpieces of American Literature. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, mez. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Cr. 8vo, $1 00, mez. 

Riverside School Library. 
50 volumes, bound in half leather at 50, 60, and 
70 cents, 

Modern Classics. 
34 volumes, cloth, 40 cents each, ev, 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 


11 volumes. Edited by Witt1amM J. Rotre. Each, 
75 cents ; to teachers for examination, 53 cents, /¢/. 


Richardson’s Primer of American 
Literature. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 30 cents, wer. 


Colburn’s First Lessons: Intellectual! 
Arithmetic Based on the Inductive Method. 


A classic mental Arithmetic. 35 cents, met. 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above and of many others 
suitable for use in all grades of schools, will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. ty 3 


11jEast 17th Street, York. 


378--388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS. A Text- 
Book for Use in Schools. By S. E. For- 
man, Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Ameriean Book Company. 192 pp. 
Dr. Forman has made a clear, simple, 

and practical book for instruction in gov- 
ernment and citizenship for use in the up- 
per grammar grades and in the first years 
of the high school He states briefly the 
leading facts about the government of the 
town, city, state, and nation. He teaches 
the pupil to look to the constitution for 
information. The questions of taxation, 
judicial courts, elections, and _ political 
parties are considered. But the true aim 
of this study is to make good and intelli- 
gent citizens, and throughout these lessons 
his duty as a citizen and his moral respon- 
sibility for a right use of his powers is im- 
pressed on the boy. Exercises, sugges- 
tions, and questions for original thought 
are given of such nature as to give an 
added practical value to the study. In 
every way the book makes civics an inter- 
esting and profitable study. 

PRACTICAL TESTS IN COMMERCIAL 
AND HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
Ernest L. Thurston, C. E. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
67 pp. Cloth. Price, 42 cents. 

The small book which Mr. Thurston of 
the Washington, D. C., business high 
school has prepared is of great practical 
value. It deals with the actual problems 
one has to solve in business life. A sim- 
ple business problem stated in business 
terms is an enigma to the novice educated 
on ar'thmetic text-books. Mr. Thurston’s 
book cf “practical tests” correlates arith- 
metic with business. 
review pupils in preblems and rules of 
percentage, commercial dealings, banxing, 
and the like. A series cf twenty lessons 
provides material for discussion, ani men- 
tal and written exercises in bookkeeping 
and business transactions. There are 
further problems covering the fields cf 
earpeting, masonry, flooring, and tests in 
real estate and insurance. 

The book is of great use for business 
schools, and it can be used with profit in 
a course of higher arithmetic and for indi- 
vidual study by young men beginning a 
business life — 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Isaac 
Sharpless, Se. D., and George M. Philips, 
Ph.D. Revised Edition, Including a 
Laboratory Manual of Physics. By C. 
Canby Balderston. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 457 pp. 

This treatise on physics may be used as 
an elementary course or for a more ex- 
haustive study with laboratory experi- 
ments. The experiments, exercises, and 


the whole text of the book are unusually | 


explain things of every 
day experience and phenomena that we 
have all seen. A great many of the ex- 
periments can be performed with simple, 
inexpensive materials, and the book can 
be used by classes that have no facilities 
for experiments. The laboratory manual 
covers nearly all the work in physies rec- 
ommended by the “Committee of Ten” of 
the American Educational Association, 
and in some lines is fuller than their re- 
quirements. The illustrations are num- 
erous and very helpful. It is a thor- 
oughly good, all-round book, and goes a 
long way towards making physies for the 
ordinary student a most useful and fasci- 
nating study. 

THE STORY 


practical. They 


OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES. By H. A. Guerber. Ec- 
lectic School Readings. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 342 pp. 

“The Story of the Thirteen Colonies” 
covers the history of our country to the 
end of the Revolution. It begins with the 
mound builders and the Indians, the com- 
ing of the Northmen, Columbus, and 
other explorers. The book is intended as 
an historical reader for children of ten or 
twelve years of age. It is equally useful 
for reading lessons and for the elementary 
study of history, and it has resources for 
language work and geographical study. 
The picturesque and romantic side of our 
early history receives particular attention, 
and all the well-known anecdotes, from 
Raleigh’s coat to Washington’s hatchet, 
are related. These stories are sure to 
interest children, and though often tradi- 
tional and unauthentic, they are so much 
a part of our history, and are so frequently 
alluded to, that it is well for the child to 
know them. The doings of our heroes are 
told vividly and simply. with intent to em- 
phasize their examples of patriotism, 
courage, industry, and honesty. ‘The il- 
lustrations are numerous and of the na- 
ture to interest and please children, 
though we could wish that they depicted 
historical events and actual scenes more 
often, and left the traditions, such as 


Pocahontas saving John Smith's life, to 
the imagination or oblivion. 


It aims to drill and | 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 
$40.°° Spent by School Boards 


THE “Boden System for (Preserving Gooks,”’ 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 
Will take proper care of 


CONSISTING 


$1,000.°° Worth of Text-Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, go further, and Save Money! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643 --S. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UNTIL 
fpril 20, 
THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 
COFIPANY, 


Malden, Mass., 
will send 
their catalogue of 
1200 Subjects 


and these four 


Perry Pictures, 


for two 2-cent stamps: 
Countess Potocka, 
Hosea, by Sargent, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Easter Morning. 


All on paper 5 1-2 by 
8 inches. 


Send 25 cents for Set] 


$3, 23, 24 Of 35. 
four sets for $1.00, Or 
order, assorted as desired, 
by picture number, Also 
nictures of Froebel, 
Irving, 
Grant, and Alice Cary 
for April. Mention this 
paper. 


Set 22. 


26: Virgin, Infant Jesus, 
and St. John 

278 Mona Lisa 

280 The Last Supper 

290 The Fates 


321 Sistine Madonna, Com- 


plete. 
323 Cherubs. 


324 Madonna of the Chair. 


325 Madonna Granduca. 
307 Holy Night. 
388 Aurora. 
394 Mater Dolorosa. 
395 Beatrice Cenci. 
477 Mother and Daughter, 
454 Spring. 
499 Four Kittens 

sor Oxen Going to Work. 
505 The Sheepfold. 

509 Angelus. 

sto The Sower 
si1 The Gleaners 
516 Shepherdess Knitting. 
519 Woman Churning. 

521 Feeding her Birds. 

538 Horse Fair: 

539 Coming from the Fair. 


Set 23. 

541 Lions at Home. 

571 Infant Jesus, 
and St. John. 

57 5 Song of the Lark. 

5g0 Christ in the Home of 

the Peasant. 

soo A Helping Hand. 

603 Escaped Cow 

609 Madonna and Child. 

618 Shepherdess. 

619 By the River. 


636 Descent from the Cross. 
647 Children of Charles 1. 


648 Baby Stuart. 
662 Prince Balthazar. 
677 Children of the Shell. 


682 St. Anthony of Padua. 


689 Reading Homer. 
718 The Night Watch. 
719 The Mill. 

720 Rembrand s Mother. 
740 Head of Young Bull. 
795 Queen Louise. 


Soo Christ and th: Doctors. 


8o1 Head of Christ. 


802 C x and the Rich 1173 Victory of Samothrace. 


Young Man. 
803 St. Cecilia. 


CENT EACH 


Great Artist Series. * 


Each book contains a sketch of the life of the artist 
and from ten to sixteen reproductions from his paintings. TURES. Price, 


We have thess subjects : Giotto, Landseer, Corot, Botticelli, 


Burne Jones Millet, and Raphael. 


The Perry 


Set 24. 
807 Christ Blessing Little 
Children. 

809 Easter Morning. 
823 The Lion’s Bride. 
824 Madonna and Child.” 
861 Angel Heads. 
864 Penelope Boothby. 
882 The Old Temeraire. 
886 Pharaoh's Horses. 
893 Saved. 
goz Highland Shepherd's 

Chief Mourner. 
934 Princes in the Tower. 
935 Princess Elizabeth. 
946 Spring. 
952 The Golden Stair. 
1016 Chorister Boys, 
1023 Caritas. 
1031 Hosea. 
1033 Prophets. 
1063 Can't you talk ? 
1067 Mother and Child. 
1077 Madonna. 
1093 St. Cecilia. 
1163 Hermes. 


1177 Faun of Praxiteles. 


NO ORDER FOR 
LESS THAN 25 
PICTURES. 


ADDRESS 


Boston Office, Tremont Temple. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


rae Send all mail ordegs to 


Set 25. 
APRIL PICTURES. 


Battles of Concord and 
Lexington, April 19, 1775. 
114 Paul Revere. 
1354 His House, Boston. 
1355 His House, Watev- 
town. 
1356 Newman House 
1357 North Church.” 
1358 Buckman Tavern. 
1359 Porter House. 
1300 Munroe Tavern. 
1361 Old Bell Tower. 
1362 Lexington Green. 
1363 Battle of Lexington. 
«364 Lexington Monument. 
1365 Clark House. 
1366 Merriam’s Corner. 
1367 Minute Man. 
1368 Concord Bridge and 


iver 
1369 Monument Bridge and 
Minute Man. 
1370 Bridge & Minute Man. 
1371 Barrett House. 
1372 Wright Tavern. 
For Arbor Da 
1353 Charter Oak, Hart. 
ford, Conn 
1373 Old Liberty Tree. 
1397 Big Trees, California. 
1398 A Big Tree,California. 
1412 Washington Elm. 


PERRY PICTURES 


HE 


REMEMBER the name of 
these Pictures,— 


The 
Perry 
Pictures. 


SUBSCRIBE for 


The 


Perry 
Magazine 


NOW, and receive the 


MARCH-APRIL NUMBER. 
It contains, — 


Description of the Aurora. 


The Story of the Nineteenth 
of April. 

Picture Study in the Boston 
Schools. 


The first number of the 
“Sunbeam Papers.” 


50 Cents a Year. 


BI-MONTHLY. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


x Beautiful Art Books, 


35 CENTS EACH. 


books. 


A beautiful book 
25 cents. 
Every teacher, every art student, should know these 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 


ertion. 
It imparts to the entire 


system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 


physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April, 99: Commissicn of Co'leges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. 1. 

April 27-28-29: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dixon, III. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S. 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

April 1: Principals’ meeting, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m.; E. Benjamin Andrews, 
chairman. George Howland Club, 
Palmer house, 1 p. m.; Charles §. 
Bartholf, secretary. Ella F. Young 
Club, Kinsley’s, 1 p. m.; Harriet N. 
Winchell, president. Horace Mann 
Club, LeMoyne building, 1.30 p. m.; Ed- 
ward E. Webb, president. 

April 8: Octavius Club, LeMoyne build- 
ing, 10.30 a. m.; Esther Morgan, presi- 
dent. Chicago Teachers’ Club, Masonic 
temple, at 2.30 p. m.;Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, at 153 La Salle street, 10.30 
a.m.; O. T. Bright, county superintend- 
ent; J. FE. Lemon, president. Chicago 
Manual Training Association, 9 a. m., 
408 LeMoyne block; Grant Beebe, presi- 
dent. 4 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The Maine legislature has indefinitely 
postponed a bill providing for scientific 
temperance instruction in the public 
schools. 

In the annual report of the Portland 
school board words of high praise are 
given for the manual training depart- 
ment introduced into the grammar schools 
of that city seven years ago, special em- 
phasis being laid upon the excellent re- 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL ean 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO.,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mags. 


sults in developing the pupils noticed in 
the wood-working. The report recom- 
mends the further extension of the kinder- 
garten, already a part of the public school 
system, on account of the constant in- 
crease in attendance, which seems to dem- 
onstrate its popularity. 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. Dr. A. H. Heath 
died in this village on Friday, March 17. 
He was a graduate from Bates College at 
Lewiston, Me. He had been trustee of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., was 
president of the board of trustees of Tabor 
academy at Marion, Mass., and of St. 
Johnsbury Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston is to have her $300,- 
000 normal school building, which will 
make many persons happy.——The 
teachers’ retirement bill met a decided set- 
back in the senate last week. A substi- 
tute bill, which robs the original bill of its 
distinctive features, was adopted by a vote 
of 20 to 18..*—By the will of the late Ed- 
ward Austin, $1,100,000 is bequeathed to 
educational institutions. Harvard gets 
$500,000; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, $400,000. 

The New England Conference of Edu- 
eational Workers (department of music) 
will hold the next regular meeting in room 
B, Boston school committee building, 
Mason street, on Saturday morning, April 
1, 1899, at 10.30. Round Table, conducted 
by the chairman. Topic: “The Individual 
in Music.” At this meeting arrangements 
will be made for the proposed dinner. 

CAMBRIDGE. The subject of the 
Harvard-Princeton debate is ‘Resolved, 
that the United States and Great 
Britain should enter into a formal alliance 
for the protection and advancement of 
their common interests.”’ The debate will 
take place in Princeton April 5, and Har- 
vard has chosen the negative side of the 
subject, submitted to her a few weeks ago 
by Princeton.——A message received at 
Harvard College Observatory March 7 
from the European Union of Astronomers 
announces the discovery of a faint comet 
by Dr. Wolf. The position of the objec 
on March 5, 3.25 Greenwich time, was 
right ascension, one hour and sixteen min- 
utes; declination nortb, thirty-one de- 
grees, thirty-eight minutes. The motion 
of the comet is plus one degree in right 
ascension, and in declination fourteen 
minutes south. It is probably Tuttle’s 
comet, the return of which is looked for 
this year.——The annual Yale-Harvard 
debate will take place in Cambridge on 
Friday, May 12. Harvard has chosen 
her representatives for the international 
chess tournament. The men are C, F. 
Arensburg, ’01, and W. Catchings, ‘OL 
The American college team, in order of 
strength, is as follows: Falk, Columbia; 
Meyer, Columbia; Arensburg, Harvard; 
Cook, Yale; Young, Princeton; Catch- 
ings, Harvard. Each man on the Ameri- 
can team will play one game with the man 
of corresponding strength on the English 
team.——Populat on of this city, 90 000; chil- 
dren between five and fifteen, 14.036; pupils 
registered, 15,026; school property, high 
schools, $308,000; grammar, $638,000; pri- 
mary, $259,000; total, $1,208,000. Teach- 
ers, 364, of whom 297 are normal gradu- 


ates. Latin school, 398; English high, 
773; kindergarten, 780; evening schools, 
1,165. Expense for instruction, $273,036; 


care and repair of schoo!house, $57,116: 
text-books and supplies, $17,995; care of 
truants, $3,221; flags, $212; new school- 
houses, $171,341; total school expenses, 
including new buildings, is $5.90 on a 
$1,000 of valuation. 

AMHERST. The school committee 
met Saturday afternoon and organized 
with Professor H. B. Richardson as chair- 
man, and Rev. E. C. Winslow secretary. 

BLANDFORD. The school board has 
organized, with Miss L. Belle Tiffany, 
chairman, E. A. Bishop, secretary, and W. 
H. Lewis, third member of the executive 
committee. E. A. Bishop, J. E. Perkins, 


WHEN HE COURTED YOU 

He didn't complain if you were a little 
despondent or irritable at times. Now 

he does. He’s 
the same man. 
He didn’t un- 
derstand then 
He doesn’ 
now. ‘Then h 


But now he’s busy get- 

ting money. 
If he realized the full truth 
he would be more than anx- 
ious to have the wife he loves 
take the right remedy to restore her to 
true womanly health. Most men don’t 
know that when a woman is weak, nerv- 
ous, irritable and despondent, there is 
invariably something radically wrong 
with the delicate feminine organs with 
which her entire physique is in sensitive 
touch. There is one, and just one rem- 
edy, tried and proven, that will put 
things right when the 
feminine organism is 
weak or diseased. It is 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It re- 
stores perfect health to; 
the weakened organs, 
and makes them strong, 
clean and virile. It 
makes wifehood happy, 
and motherhood easy. 
It banishes morning 
sickness and all other discomforts that 
precede maternity. It makes labor light, 
short and almost painless. It helps to 
make real ‘‘new women.’’ An honest 
druggist won’t urge upon you a sub- 
stitute. 

Mrs. Emerson Alien, of Dorset, Ontario Co., 
Ont., writes: ‘I can truly say that I think Dr. 
Pierce's medicines the best I have ever used. I 
was in very poor health for a long time, dating 
from the birth of my little girl. I tried different 
doctors and different medicines. I derived very 
much more benefit from your medicines than 
from any other I have ever used. I took four 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and three bot- 
tles of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and I always 
keep the ‘ Pellets’ in the house.” 


and F. J. Mann constitute the transporta- 
tion committee, and J. N. King and F. M. 
Bliss were chosen truant officers. Mics L. 
Belle Tiffany was chosen superintendent 
of schools. 

REVERE. This town of 7,500 inhabi- 
tants and about $10,000,000 valuation, with 
more than 100 high school pupils, has never 
had its own high school, but sends the 
young people by electrics to the Chelsea 
high school at an expense of about $7,009 
a vear. This is one of the few cases of 
the kind in the country, the only case of 
the kind, when the size of the town, valua- 
tion, and number of pupils are considered. 

ROXBURY. The trustees of the Rox- 
bury Latin school have recently purchased 
the old family mansion of the late Ad- 
miral Winslow on Kearsarge avenue, to be 
used as a dormitory for pupils from dis- 
tant homes under the management of one 
of the teachers. It stands across the way 
from the school grounds, and will be re- 
tained, substantially unchanged, as a 
memorial of one of the nation’s naval 
heroes, and an historic inspiration to the 
youths who will from time to time oc- 
cupy it. 

BERNARDSTON. Powers Institute is 
getting along well this year under Prin- 
cipal Sawyer. Early in the school year a 
little excitement was caused by the act’on 
of the trustees, who objected to the 
scholars attending dances or dancing 
school during term time, as the rules cf 
the school say that no member of it shall 
attend dances during term time. “he 
trustees do not object to dancing in itself, 
but think that if there are rules forbid- 
ding pupils of the school to attend dances 
while school is in session, they had bet- 
ter be observed. They also feel that 
when scholars are in school much outside 
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recreation, like dancing parties, tends to 
interfere with the work of the school. 

BELCHERTOWN. The school commit- 
tee have organized for the year, choosing 
M. A. Morse, chairman, and Mrs. M. D. s. 
Longley, secretary. 

FALL RIVER. Edward Gray, princi- 
pal of the Davenport school, Fall River. 
died suddenly on March 8. He had ar- 
tended the morning session of the schoo] 
and was about to leave the house for his 
afternoon duties, when he suddenly ex- 
pired. Mr. Gray was about seventy years 
of age, and a _ successful teacher and 
worthy citizen. 

WESTFIELD. The members of the 
school board have organized by re-e!ect'ng 
Henry M. Van Dusen as chairman of the 
board. O. E. Parks was chosen secretiry. 

LUDLOW. The school board has 
organized for the coming year as follows: 
Chairman, A. H. Halford; secretary, 
Charles B. Bennett; purchasing agent, 
Miss Irene T. Jones. 

NORTHAMPTON. State Agent G. T. 
Fletcher keeps things lively in his field in 
the western part of the state. March 14 
he addressed the people of Tyringham 
upon “Improvement of the Schools.” 
March 16 he gave the principal address at 
the dedication of the new school building 
in Longmeadow. Topic: ‘What the 
Schools Stand For.” March 17 he ad- 
dressed the students of the North Adams 
normal ‘school upon “The Educational! 
Outlook.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The class of Yale, ’97, 
is raising a fund to erect an arch on the 
campus in memory of Theodore W. Miller, 
who enlisted with the Rough Riders and 
was killed at San Juan Hill. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Elizabeth L. 
Ware has been elected teacher of history 
in the high school, to succeed Professor 
A. B. Start, who resigned recently. Miss 
Ware is a graduate of the normal school 
of Lebanon, O., and has had several years’ 
experience in teaching. 

WATERBURY. Dr. C. S. Rodman, 
Superintendent Tinker, and others were 
present at the hearing which recently took 
place in Hartford on the bill introduced by 
Representative Durant of this city with 
reference to the testing of the eysight of 
the school children. The text of the bill 
is as follows:— 

“Section 1. The state board of educa- 
tion shall prepare, or cause to be prepared, 
suitable test cards and blanks to be used 
in testing the eyesight of the pupils in 
publie schools, and shall furnish the same, 
together with all necessary instruct’ons 
for their use, free of expense to every 
school in the state. 

“Section 2. The superintendent, princi- 
pals, or teachers in every district some 
time during the fall term in each year 
shall test the eyesight of all pupils under 
their charge according to the instructions 
furnished as above provided, and shill 
notify in writing the parent or guardian 
of every pupil who shall be found to have 
any defect of vision or disease of the eycs, 
with a brief statement of such defect or 
disease, and shall make a written report 
of all such cases to the state board of edu- 
eation.”’ 

A favorable report from the committee 
is anticipated. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

AUBURN. Rev. Henry M. Booth, 
president of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, died March 15, 1899. 

BUFFALO. Principal Frederick 
Houghton, school No. 7, has a course of 
lectures given weekly at the close of the 
afternoon session for the pups of the up- 
per grammar grades and their parents. 
The first two are upon “The Making of 
Books” and ‘‘Boston.’’+-—Superintendent 
H. P. Emerson is having good results as 
the result of a five years’ experiment in 
teaching “Good Citizenship.” 
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for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
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VIRGINIA. 


Professor Walter D. Dabney of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia died at Charlottesville 
March 11, aged forty-six. He was a 
graduate of the university. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


GLENVILLE. The new Parkwood 
school building was dedicated March 25 
with appropriate ceremonies.——The an- 
nual school exhibit was held March 24. 
Superintendent H. H. Cully may well be 
proud of the condition of the schools 
under his instruction. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Teachers’ Federation 
has a balance of $1,451 in the treasury.—— 
The University of Chicago has Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke of Princeton to deliver the con- 
vocation address on April 1.——The 
Teachers’ Federation has a_ substitute 
school law framed to offer the legislature 
in place of the Harper  bill.——The 
teachers think the mayor agrees with them 
as regards the bill reported by his com- 
mittee.—The Chicago University, the larg- 
est of its class in the country, will open 
July 3, and continue until September 22— 
twelve weeks. This is the largest summer 
school in the country.——April 21 is Arbor 
Day.——Superintendent E. B. Andrews is 
so outspoken for the Detroit school bill 
that there is every reason to believe he is 
as much in favor of the Harper bill.— 
The parental school bill, patterned after 
the Boston bill, will probably pass the leg- 
islature.———The city will have $5,524,161 
for salaries this year, and $1,500,000 for 
school buildings and grounds.——The 
Chicago Public School Association has 
been incorporated. The Central Coun- 
cil of Chicago Educators “roasted all 
round” the Harper bill, according to the 
Times-Herald. This council is supposed 
to represent the educational aristocracy of 
the city.——The school board asked for 
$9,000,000, and got but little over $7,000,- 
000, whereat there is much complaint. As 
it is, the board gets a million more than 
last year, and they need $3,000,000 more. 
——tThe plan to organize a federation of 
all teachers’ associations and clubs has 
failed because the high school teachers 
would not come in.——Afternoon teas 
were resorted to in the campaign for a 
president of the Women Teachers’ Fed- 
eration.——Ambherst men in the West have 
organized an Amherst club of Chicago. 
Good for jolly Amherst. 


WHEATON. By the will of John 
Quincy Adams, charitable and educational 
institutions of Chicago and the Northwest 
are enriched by the sum of $158,000. 
Among the latter, Rockford College re- 
ceives $50,000; Red River Valley Univer- 
sity, North Dakota, receives $10,000; 
Fargo College, $10,000; University of Chi- 
cago, $10,000. Mr. Adams was one of Chi- 
cago’s oldest members of the board of 
trade, but was best known through his 
philanthropies. For many years his home 
has been in Wheaton, and this place is in- 
debted to him for a beautiful public li- 
brary, while Wheaton College will soon 
dedicate a gymnasium for which he fur- 
nished the funds. 

SPRINGFIELD. State Superintendent 
Bayliss has called meetings of county 
superintendents for mutual counsel and 
advice as follows: May 5, Galesburg, 
county superintendent’s office; May 6, 
Chicago, county superintendent’s office; 
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May 12, East St. Louis, high school build- 
ing; May 13, Carbondale, Southern Nor- 
mal University; May 20, Mattoon, high 
school building; May 27, Springfield, office 
of superintendent of public instruction. 


INDIANA, 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


The General Assembly, which adjourned 
March 6, made an enviable record in the 
matter of school legislation. The follow- 
ing are some of the principal laws: — 

Reorganization of the State Board of 
Edueation.—For many years the board 
has consisted of the governor, state super- 
intendent, the presidents of the three 
state institutions for higher education, 
and the superintendents of the three larg- 
est cities in the state. The new law leaves 
the eight men above named on the board, 
and provides for the addition of three 
men, one, at least, of whom shall be a 
county superintendent, by the appoint- 
ment of the governor. 

County Superintendents.—The new law 
makes the term of office four years, and 


makes the eligibility requirement the 
holding of the highest grade county 
license. 


Teachers’ License.—Any teacher who so 
desires may have his manuscript graded 
by the state superintendent, and the 
license so granted shall be valid in any 
county of the state. The state superin- 
tendent is also empowered to endorse and 
make valid in Indiana the state oer profes- 
sional licenses issued in other states. 

Township High Schools.—Any township 
may itself or in combination with another 
township provide a high school. This 
simply legalizes what has already been a 
fact in many counties of the state. 

The Truancy Law.—This law was re- 
vised so as to make the school age from 
six to fourteen, and the required time of 
attendance the full school term of the dis- 
trict. The number of truant officers was 
reduced to one for each county. A law 
fixes the minimum term of school at six 
months. 

Traveling Libraries.——This law em- 
powers the state librarian to organize and 
manage traveling libraries. It may be of 
great help to the schools of rural com- 
nunities. Another law gives townships 
the right to vote a tax for a local library. 

The science teachers of Indiana held a 
meeting at Indiana University March 3 
and 4. The attendance was large, includ- 
ing the best-known science men of the 
state. A. B. Crowe of the Fort Wayne 
high school made a model presiding offi- 
cer. His address on “The Influence of 
Science Teaching on the National Char- 
acter,’ while somewhat pessimistic, had 
in it many good things. Professor Naylor 
of De Pauw University read a bright and 
witty paper on “Physics as a High School 
Study.” Thomas Large of Evansville had 
a paper on “Zoology in the High School.” 
John LeMay of Indianapolis presented a 
proposed course of study for the Indian- 
apolis high school. The course is largely 
elective, the student being required to se- 
lect and carry some one subject through 
the whole four years. E. A. Schultze of 
Fort Wayne read a strong paper on “The 
Relation of Secondary Science Teaching to 
the Higher Institutions.” The evening 
address was given by Dr. D. G. Elliott of 
the Field Columbian museum on “A 
Naturalist in Africa.” It was a rare treat. 
Dr. Dennis of Earlham, Dr. Coulter of 
Purdue, and Dr. Thomas of Wabash, Drs. 
Ergenman, Lyons, Davis, Mottier, and 
Foley of Indiana were prominent members 
from the higher institutions who helped to 
make the meeting a success. 

The state board of education at its 

meeting March 9 opened the bids for 
arithmetics, geographies, and copy books 
for the schools of the state. Eleven arith- 
metics, three geographies, and twelve or 
fifteen copy books were presented. The 
board deferred action until April 12. The 
books selected will be exclusively used in 
the schools of the state for a period of five 
years. 
“ FORT WAYNE. The seventh annual 
meeting of the Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association was held Thursday, 
March 30, at 7.230 p.m. George Felts, sec- 
retary of the Fort Wayne school board, 
delivered the welcoming address, to 
which J. L. MeCaughan of Kokomo re- 
plied. Friday morning, March 31, Martin 
Brumbaugh of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania delivered an address on “The In- 
fluence of the Renaissance,” and G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Worcester, Mass., on “The 
Love of the Study of Nature.” Professor 
Brumbaugh addressed the convention 
on “Method of Teaching Literature,” and 
Dr. Hall closed with an address on 
“Neoter Education.” In the evening 
Dr. Hall spoke on “Adolescence.” 


IOWA. 
Des Moines has voted for free text- 
books. 


ARKANSAS. 


The state legislature has extended the 
regular session forty days, but the indica- 
tions point to little or no progressive 
school legislation. About sixteen text- 
book measures have been framed, but thus 
far none has passed. There is a strong 
sentiment in the lower house for state uni- 
formity, while the senate has already 
passed a county uniformity measure. The 
city and town schools are practically a 
unit against the application of state uni- 
formity to the graded system. 

County normals will not be again insti- 
tuted, at least by the present body. 
County superintendence passed the 
senate, but was killed in the house. 

State Superintendent Doyne is entering 
upon his work with characteristic energy, 
but is not succeeding in getting the solons 
to give him what is most needed to perfect 
the work of the schools. 

Dr. McLean of the State University lec- 
tured to the Economie Club at Fort Smith 
in March on “The Railroad Problem of the 
United States.” It was a scholarly ad- 
dress, replete with facts of history and 
economics, and stamped the speaker as a 
thorough student of the subject. Dr. 
Perdue of the same school will lecture at 
the same place in the near future. 

The university has received a visit from 
the legislative committees, who have since 
made their reports. These were very 
favorable and flattering. The chances are 
that a good, liberal appropriation will be 
voted. The reports also urge the building 
of a young ladies’ dormitory, which is 
greatly needed. 

Superintendent Holloway of Fort 
Smith has sent samples of pupils’ work to 
about ten or a dozen superintendents in 
various sections of the country, with re- 
quest for an exchange. In the absence at 
opportunity of teachers to visit and in- 
spect the work of other city schools, this 
would seem to be an excellent movement. 

Principal A. J. Peacher of Van Buren 
has arranged for a series of lectures by 
popular platform speakers, devoting the 
proceeds to the maintenance of the pubic 
school library. He is a progressive school 
man. 

Professor J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix 
College, Conway, has recently published a 
very excellent pamphlet on secondary 
education in Arkansas. He is a Chicago 
University man, native of the state, and 
one of the most promising young men 
connected with the educational work. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
to advertise the N. E. A. meeting at Los 
Angeles. <A large delegation will, in all 
probability, attend. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

WINONA. The graduating exercises 
held at the close of the winter term of the 
state normal consisted of addresses by 
Hon. A. T. Ankeny, president of the state 
normal board, President Lord of the 
Moorhead normal, ex-President Shepard 
of the Winona, and musie by Mrs. Crouse 
of St. Paul. 

NEW PAYNESVILLE. Charles W. 
Ferree, who taught at this place two years 
and was principal of the Windom high 
school one year, died here Friday, March 
17, of consumption. He took an A. B. de- 
gree from the State University in 1893, and 
an M. A. in 1896. 

MANKATO. The Southern Minnesota 
Educational Association held its twelfth 
annual session here Friday and Saturday, 
March 17 and 18. Editor Smith of School 
Education said “the programme is most 
discouragingly long’’; nevertheless, it was 
very good and thoroughly discussed. 
Charles W. Seymour delivered a lecture 
Friday night on “Queen Elizabeth and 
Her Times.” Superintendent P. P. Ken- 
nedy of Fairmont was elected president 
for next year, and Miss Carrie M. Robbins 
of Mankato, secretary. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. The football 
club will play Wisconsin next fall again. 
——-Professor MacDougal has an article in 
the current Forum entitled ‘‘Life in Other 
Worlds,” and Professor Richard Burton 
has a charming poem under the title “The 
Soubrette” in the March Poet Lore,-—— 
The faculty dropped three freshmen the 
other day for “cribbing” in examinations, 
while registration was refused two sopho- 
mores because of their past poor class 
records.——This week (March 20-24) the 
graduating exercises in the School of Ag- 
riculture are being held. There ae 
thirty-one gentlemen and three ladies in 
the class; six of these will return next fall 
for advanced work. The week is taken 
up as follows: Sunday, a bacca aureate 
sermon by the Rey. A. B. Meldrum; 
Wednesday, alumni day; Thursday, class 
day exercises; Thursday, alumni banquet; 
Friday, graduating exerc'ges, followed in 
the evening by the alumni ba!l.——The 
Minerva literary society of the literary de- 
partment, whose membership consists en- 
tirely of ladies, had the great pleasure re- 
cently of defeating the law literary soc'‘ety 
in their very own sphere last Tuesday 
evening, the subject being on railway 
pools. Dr. S. G. Smith, lecturer on soc'- 
ology, is being mentioned as a possible 
nominee as the next president of the Iowa 
University. 


[Continued on page 206.] 


TEACHERS OF 
of the pupil reflects 


““Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 
Erases Easily. 


*“Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


DRAWING should remember that the work 
either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


Instruct your pupils to always use ‘“*KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 


CREDIT will reflect 
KOH-I-NOOR” 


upon both teacher and pupil. 


pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


123 West Houston St., 


: : NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper. 
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OUR NEW 1899 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


FLOWER SEEDS 
varetes, FREE! 


Varieties, 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Kstablished 
Hy and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THe LAbDIEs' 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashion Ss, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents in silver ocr stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World Six Months, fo cack subscriber 
we also send, Free and fost-foid, a large and magni- 
feent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as follows: 

1 Packet Royal Pansies, Finest 
mixture ever offered, composed almost 
entirely of named sorts, such as the giant 
flowered Zrimardeau, Five-dblotchea 
Odier, Rugnot's, the new mauve Co- 
quette de Croissy, Parisian Fancy, etc. 

1 Packet Single Dahlias, mixed, 
including the popular Chretien, 
remarkable for great variety and _bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine 
form. Bloom from June to October. 

Packet Sunset Poppies, 
composed exc aeevely of double varieties, including Carnation, 
Peony and Ranunculus-flowered, in all colors, and such famous 
named sorts as White Swan, Cardinal, Snowdri/t, etc., etc. 

1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium, <A choice mixture, 
including Queen Victoria, Lucifer, Spithire, Lily Schmidt, 
etc. Remarkable for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. 

1 Packet Kekford Sweet Peas, Fitty named varic- 
ties, including the latest introductions, such as Golden G/eam, 
Coguette, Daybreak, The Bride, Triumph, Salopian, etc. 

1 Packet Rainbow Chrysan- 

2 themums, A very choice mixture of 


the tr lor varieties, remarkable for 
great diversity of coloring, and the new 
double hybrids, including 
Double Golden, White and Scarlet. 


And Zhree Hundred Other Varte- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Japanese Morning Glory, 
Guaillardia, Everlastings, Thunbergia, 

so Candytuft, German Stock, Lilliput Mari- 

gold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cos- 

R BRYSANTREMUMS Verbenas, Choice Asters, Mignon- 
ette, Cyprus Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc, 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
an’ warranted fresh and reliable. We guarantee every sub- 
scriber many times the value of moncy sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Z/ts offer ts reliable. Donot confound it 
with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have 
been established 23 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to responsibility. Forten consecutive years we have offered 
flower seeds as a premium, and have supplied over 400,000 well- 
satisfied customers. Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections 
sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


A CAMBRIDGE INCIDENT. 


When Mrs. Fannie E. M. Denis of the 
Wyman school, Cambridge, Mass., re- 
signed after thirty-six years’ service as a 
teacher of the city, she was given a hearty 
farewell reception, at which the mayor 
presided. Hundreds of the citizens took 
her by the hand, and a substantial purse 
of gold was given her. In her response 
to the mayor, she said, in part: “You can- 
not realize what this beautiful demonstra- 
tion of the people’s kindly thought will al- 
ways be to me. I wish I could feel this 
tribute were deserved. Standing in the 
inner circle, I can see so many failures, so 
many things that could have been better 
done. If there has been any good, I am 
glad. But you know no general in the 
army ever achieved success unsupported 
by a strong and capable staff. And such 
a staff I have had ever since I came to 
Cambridge. I cannot speak too highly of 
the teachers who have been connected 
with the school over which I have been 
called to preside as principal.” 


PIED PIPER. 

Boston has never had a more successful 
entertainment than the exhibition of “Pied 
Piper,” for the benefit of the Tyler-street 
nursery. It netted $2,200 for the char.ty, 
and was a glorious success. The business 
management was largely due to D. C. 
Heath. 

It was not only a delight to see the hun- 
dreds of little ones that went through their 
part so beautifully, walking about the 
great theatre with a grace and ease that 
would become older people, but it was a 
pretty sight, and one long to be remem- 
bered, to see the children of wealth and 
fashions there in great numbers enjoying 
the performance. They shrieked with 
laughter when the funny rats appeared, 
clapped their hands, and some jumped up 
and down. When the Piper threw them 
into the river one little child cried pite- 
ously, and implored her mother to save the 
little rats from so horrible a death. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Schoolmaster—“‘In what 
Greeks decidedly advanced?” 
Student—‘In time.” 


were 


the 
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MISSOURI. 

Washington University in this city is in 
a highly prosperous condition. With its 
$200,000 campus, the gift of seventy-five 
graduates and friends, its $100,000 gift 
from the late Stephen Ridgley for endow- 
ing the library, which, with other sub- 
scriptions amounts to $400,000, the institu- 
tion is in a way to accomplish great 
things. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTIS. 

The total enrollment of pupils in the 
city of Minneapolis for the month of Feb- 
ruary was 32,852. The monthly pay roll 
for teachers’ salaries was $58,000. 

The Minneapolis board, at its last meet- 
ing, decided to request the city council to 
issue, at once, the entire $200,000 of bonds 
authorized by the legislature, even this 
amount being deemed insufficient for new 
buildings required. 

The students of Macalester College have 
decided that they will not enter candi- 
dates for the intercollegiate oratorical 
contest this year, therefore Hamline, 
Carleton, and the State University will 
form an oratorical triangle by themselves. 

State Superintendent Lewis is earnestly 
directing his efforts towards raising the 
standard of teachers in the state, as the 
bills he has introduced plainly indicate. 
The bill to appropriate $50 to each rural 
school employing a first grade teacher 
eight months, and $200 to properly graded 
and well equipped schools in the towns, 
have for their prime object the creation 
of a demand for first-grade teachers, 
and in no way can this object be more 
quickly and effectively brought about. 

The spring term of the St. Cloud normal 
school opened March 6 with nearly every 
class crowded. The work of the term has 
started out well, in spite of the unusually 
large numbers in the classes. 

President Gleeburger of the normal 
school is still in the hospital at St. Paul, 
but he is said to be convalescing, and will 
doubtless soon be able to resume his 
duties. 

ST. PAUL. A large.and interesting col- 
lection of pictures has been purchased by 
the ornamentation committee of the St. 
2aul School Union with the $600 which 
was the proceeds of the art exhibit held 
last year. The pictures selected comprise 


the best subjects of the best masters. 
Hoffmann’s “Christ in the Temple,” 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” Guido 


Reni’s ‘Aurora,’ Watt’s “Sir Gallahad,” 
Murillo’s “St. Anthony,” Lerolle’s ‘‘Re- 
turn of the Flock,” and several of Corot’s 
and Millet’s are among the favorites. 
These pictures have been tastefully 
framed, and will soon adorn the walls of 
the school buildings of the city.—— 
Senator Snyder presented a bill for the ap- 
propriations asked by the State Univer- 


sity and School of Agriculture. It calls 
for the following sums annually:— 
For the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1900: 
rection of physical laboratory.... 25,000 
Heating plant (enlarge).......... . 10,000 
Enlargement Mechanic Arts build- 
For year ending July 31, 1901: 
Erection of botany building ....... 55,000 
Erection of anatomical building.... 15,000 
Erection of clinical building....... 15,000 
Alteration medical building........ 2,000 
Repairs and alterations main build- 
For the school of agriculture: 
Additions to heating plant......... $10,000 
Frection of veterinary building.... 25,000 
Building for bee culture........... 3,000 


PACIFIC STATES, 
MONTANA. 

Miles City has one of the seven ac- 
credited high schools of the state. This 
school has a good laboratory equipment 
and a good library. The people take a 
lively interest in educational affairs, and 
are proud of their schools. They boast a 
good kindergarten as well as high school. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS T0 WASHUINGTON 
Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the  personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, leaving Boston March 13 
and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. Seven days, 
323. Side trips to Old Point Comfort and 
Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tour- 
ist agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


0Days 


The Larkin Idea 


ou below usual cost of making. 
rass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. 


gold-lacquered trimmings. 


casters. 4% or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% 
feet long. Head, 4% feet. Foot, 3% feet 


high. Corner posts, r inch in diameter. 
Very strong and will last a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
house, and shipment day after order is re- 
ceived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps or Premium disappoints. | Safe de= 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 
complete until you are satisfied. 

Many girls and boys easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- 
ing the contents of a Combination Box amon 
a few neighbors who readily pay the listec 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful 
to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the 
premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our 
claims. 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 
READ NOTES BELOW. 


Having used in my family for years the Soaps a 


N. Y., § cheertuily bear testimony that they have heen entirely satisfactory 


proved to be exactly as promised. 
its methods are reliable. 


The business | 
WILLIAM E, 


Norte.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles o 


Trial Begun 

G 

} 

ch 

LARKIN SOAP MFG.CO. 5 

: The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 

é Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. : 

: The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. 

T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 

: our guarantee of purity. ‘THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many , 

years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. ; 

{ saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 


One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, 
Malleable castings that never break. 


and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent. saving in a premium bought for 


Detachable ball-bearing 


Our Great Combination Box. | 


Enough to last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS ‘‘SWEET HOME” SOAP ° - $5.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundry and 
household purposes it has no superior. ‘ 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . ° ° -10 * 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 , 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 
5 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 25 5 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . -60 
exquisite. A matchless beau- 
ier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . -25 r 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . ‘ 
1-4 DOZ. BORATED TAR SOAP § 
Unequalled for washing the hair. ’ 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME ‘ 35 ¢ 
Delicate, retined, popular, lasting. ‘ 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 


Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. 10 e 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 o 

THE PREMIUM, Worth at Retail .  . 10.00 

All Premium Actual 


dvertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, 
The premiums have 
yromptness of the firm is to be commended, and 
SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass 


Not only do they give you 
f great value, but they also give each purchaser a 


valuable premium, and we personally kuow they carry out what they promise. — The dndependent, 


New York, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Harper’s Magazine for April contains 
three important contributions to the lit- 


erature of the Spanish war. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in the third part of his notable his- 
tory, discusses ‘The Blockade of Cuba and 
Pursuit of Cervera.”’ This installment is 
especially valuable by reason of its illus- 
trations by Carlton T. Chapman, Harry 
Fenn, R. F. Zogbaum, F. Ditzler, and H. 
Reuterhahl. ‘Honor to Whom Honor Is 
Due” is the title of an article by Mr. Zog- 
baum, which gives an intimate personal 
account of the men who distinguished 
themselves in the war. “The Rescue of 
Admiral Cervera,” by an American blue- 
jacket, deserves attention in that it was 
written by Peter. Keller, able seaman on 
the Gloucester. His story is printed just 
as he dictated it to a stenographer. The 
short stories of the issue are “Under an 
April Sky,” by Brander Matthews; “Of 
Her Own Household,” by Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe; and “The Sad Case of the Prin- 
cess Esme.” 

—Professor John Fiske, in the April At- 
lantic, treats the ever-engrossing question 
of the ‘Mystery of Evil’ in a profound 
and thoughtful paper in which he em- 
bodies the results of his own researches 
and the writings of religious and philo- 
sophical authors, and draws a conclusion 
that cannot fail to interest all thinking 
and reflecting people. Samuel Harden 
Church calls attention to the coming tri- 
centenary celebration of Oliver Cromwell 
in an interesting and instructive paper. 
Professor T. J. J. See, in his paper on 
“The Solar System in the Light of Recent 


Discoveries,” states in a popular and easily 
understood manner his recent important 
and unexpected discovery of a new law of 
temperature, which totally reverses all the 
hitherto accepted theories and beliefs of 
the development of the universe. Profes- 
sor William James continues his interest- 
ing and valuable “Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology,” with a paper in which he 
discusses the question of the objects or 
situations which are in themselves inter- 
esting to children, those in which the in- 
terest must be acquired or taught, and the 
best methods of dealing with both situa- 
tions. Mrs. Howe’s “Reminiscences” 
cover her life in Boston during the 
'fifties,”” with experiences in Rome and 
Cuba in the meantime. Charles Mulford 
Robinson discusses “The Progress of Phil- 
anthropic Improvement in City Life.” 
Fiction by Alice Brown and others, sev- 
eral brilliant poems, with valuable and 
interesting book reviews, complete a note- 
worthy and progressive number. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine for April; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 
The Century Magazine for April; terms, $4.00 


avear. New York. 
Self Culture for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 


Akron, O.: The Werner Company. 

International Journal of Ethics for April; terms, 
$2.50a vear. New York. 

The National Magazine for March: terms, $1.00 
avear. Boston: W. W. Potter Company. 

The American Journal of Sociology for March: 
terms, $200a year. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 


Lippincott’s Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 a 


year. Philadelphia, 

The Atlantic Monthly for April; terms, $4..00 
ayear. Boston. 

St. Nicholas tor April; terms, $3.00 a year. 


New York. 


Journal of Political Economy tor March; terms, 
Chicago. 


$3.00 a year, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. . 
English Cathedrals.......... 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria...... es 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome......-- .......+.. 


Periods of European Literature... 
Ramacushna, His Life and Sayings...... ....... 


Dennis Duval and Other Stories..... ........... .... 
The River Syndicate and Other Stories.............. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds..... ........... 6.5 
A Voyage to the Moon ............ be ? 
With Sam};son Through the War.......... 
Letters to a Mother.......... 
story of Geographical Discovery... ... ..... 
Washington’s Farewell Address................. 

Uncle Sam in Business... . 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fraser. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. eee 
Dix. “ “ “ 1.50 
Bond. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
Daniell. Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Saintsbury. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 

uller. “6 1.50 
Cable. $6 1.25 
Thackeray. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.75 
Benson. “6 1.50 
Herron. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. Tb 
Parsons. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. 1.0 
D. Appleton & Co., 
Hallock. E. L. Kellogg & Co., “ —_ 
— Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. .50 
“ “ 1.00 
Bond. Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 10 


NOW ’TIS NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ANOTHER PARADISE FOR SPORTSMEN AND VaA- 
CATIONISTS OPENED UP. 


The “sphere of influence’ of the Ameri- 
can vacation seeker is expanding year by 
year, and now the hitherto inaccessible 
and little-known island of Newfoundland 
has fallen within it. 


In the past, a summer visit to this appa- 
rently remote and much-misunderstood 
country was as little conceived of by the 
average tourist as a trip to Labrador 
would have been; and yet the time is 
probably not far distant when, through 
the very fact that Newfoundland has been 
opened up to tourist travel, Labrador itself 
will be an objective. point for hundreds of 
Yankee vacationists. 

It is to R. G. Reid, who has the unique 
distinction of being practically the sole 
proprietor of a 636-mile railroad system, 
bisecting an entire British province, that 
the American public is indebted for the 
opening up of this newest and finest tour- 
ists’ paradise which the Atlantic coast of 
North America has to offer. 

The new railroad which Mr. Reid has 
constructed operates between St. Johns, 
the capital city of Newfoundland, on the 
southeast, and Port-aux-Basques on the 
southwest shore, giving access to many of 
the most important towns and villages in 
the island, and traversing some of the 
most magnificent scenery to be found 
anywhere in this part of the country. 

Through the opening of this new rail- 
way, tourists can now travel all rail from 
New York or Boston to St. Johns, New- 
foundland, with the exception of a ninety- 
three-mile break between Sydney, Cape 
Breton, and Port-aux-Basques. This gap, 
which is really a very interesting varia- 
tion of the journey, is covered by the fast 
and commodious steamer’ Bruce, also 
maintained by the Newfoundland railway 
system, in about six hours—a sea trip that 
need have no terrors for even the most 
susceptible. 

It is not predicting too much to say that 
the island of Newfoundland, now that it 
has fallen into line with other portions of 
the continent in the matter of transporta- 
tion facilities, is destined in the near 
future to have a veritable boom, both in- 
dustrially and in respect to summer travel. 
It will be yet another link in the chain of 
maritime resorts, beginning with New 
Brunswick, and ending, as above re- 
marked, with distant Labrador. 

The summer climate of Newfoundland 
is superb, and the ruggedness of its coast 
has led it to be fitly named the American 
Norway. During the coming season the 
Newfoundland railway system is to be 
supplemented by a half dozen speedy and 
modern steamers built especially for this 
service, and which will ply along the in- 
dented shores of the island in all direc- 
tions, thus affording to tourists a splendid 
opportunity of enjoying this phase of the 
scenery. One of these steamers will run 
between Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The summer temperature of the island 
is equable, the days being mild and the 
nights cool and bracing. The fogs that 
sometimes trouble the transatlantic steam- 
ships off the banks do not penetrate in- 
land, and the oppressive heat that makes 
life unbearable in “the States” is unknown 
there. Altogether, Newfoundland may 
safely be set down as one of the finest 
health resorts in the country. 

There is much to commend it besides 
glorious scenery and pure air. The 
sportsman will find Newfoundland a per- 
fect paradise, and its hunting and fishing 
grounds offer a variety of fish and game 
that is as great as is the quantity. 

There are varieties of game in the island 
that are not to be found in Maine or 
Canada proper. Among the species might 


be mentioned ptarmigan, which afford ex- 
cellent sport in the autumn, arctic hares, 
curlew, 


and wild geese. Deer-stalking, 


with the aid of Indian guides, is one of 
the most exhilarating pastimes, and the 
island is thickly populated with caribou, 
some of them weighing 500 to 600 pounds. 

Every writer, artist, and sportsman who 
has visited Newfoundland has returned 
enthusiastic over the manifold attractions 
of the place, and the wonder is expressed 
by all that the people of the United States, 
especially those of New England, could 
have so long remained in ignorance of 
them. There is little doubt that they will 
now hasten to make amends for their pre- 
vious neglect of the romantic, sea-girt 
island paradise that has now, so to speak, 
been brought to their doors. 

The Newfoundland railway system,— 
whose equipment, by the way, includes 
sleeping and buffet cars and modern roll- 
ing stock,—will next summer be prepared 
to take care of all who may come that way. 
In fact, it has had considerable passenger 
business by way of Boston during the 
present winter. An illustrated folder, 
giving a full description of the railway 
and its territory, will be sent on applica- 
tion to the passenger department, Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston. 

Through tickets from Boston and other 
points on its system are issued by the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

The offer the Larkin Soap Manufactur- 
ing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., make our 
readers in this issue of our paper is made 
possible by the fact that they deal directly 
with the consumer, wiping out all middle- 
men’s profits. We know the soaps they 
make are good. That the Larkin Com- 
pany have faith in the quality of their 
soaps and in our readers is evidenced by 
the offer they make of a thirty days’ free 
trial of their goods before the bill is pay- 
able. Then, if you are not satisfied with 
the soaps, or the premium, you need only 
to notify the company, and they will take 
the goods away, making no charge for 
what you have used. The price of the box 
and the premium is only the ordinary cost 
of the soaps alone; the premium you get 
costs you nothing. If you prefer, you can 
have the soaps alone, that is, you forego 
the premium and get double the quantity 
of soaps, or $20.00 worth for $10.00. The 
Larkin idea is, by saving the middlemen’s 
profits and expenses, to double the pur- 
chasing power of a $10.00 bill. No one 
need hesitate to send a trial order to the 
Larkin Company under the conditions 
they make. 


FLOWER SEEDS FREE—A LIBERAL 
OFFER. 


All of our readers who are interested in 
flowers, and have a place in which to cul- 
tivate them, should accept the liberal offer 
of S. H. Moore & Co., 23 City Hall place, 
New York, who agree to send their charm- 
ing magazine, the Ladies’ World, on trial 
six months for only twenty cents, and 306 
varieties of choice flower seeds free with 
every subscription. See their advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue. 


Fond Father—‘“So you have told a lie, 
young man. Haven’t you learned from 
me by this time what an awful thing a 
liar is?” 

Johnny—‘Yes, sir, I have.”’—Life. 


At the End of Your Journey yor will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


hi and theatres. 
and from id St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ONLY ONE candidate is recommended here, if we have one who just fits. On February 22, 1899, we 
Gekan bool gota letter from Colonel C. W. Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute at Lyndon, 
pepe «Any ° recommend three men for a responsible position there, the d.ties of which he described so” 
could be no mistake. We at once replied, recommending Herbert A. Hinman, and say- 
ela> his is so much my best man for the place that I think I would rather not recommend anybody 
se until you have communicated with him. He IF and scholastic, and he can be had at this time if 
ae to have all the qualitications, both personal desired, although he 1s temporarily teaching.” 
olonel Fowler S once offered him the place, and after some correspondence as to salary, they came to 
— and Mr. Hinman began his work on March 9. No other teacher on our list was even in- 
ormed of this vacancy. Of course this exact fit can not always be found; but the larger the list, the 
larger the experience, and the more intimate the acquaintance with candidates, the oftener it be- 
comes possible. Sometimes we have to write, ‘*{ have not just the man, but these are TS 
nearest. We prefer to say, and very often it is within our power to say, Here is one and HE Fl 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCTATION 10! Auditorium Guiting 


CHICAGO, I. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teache:s who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without pcs.tions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than ary other Western Agency. on Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Rall 
Agency. now coming in. New Year- Book free. ’ 
ata. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Paliman Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... Chicago. 


introduces to Colleyes, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesa s, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King &t.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, 


1041 32d St., 
414 Uentury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY wa. stanage 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRAC USE TEA CH b RS’ AGEN CY NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 
t 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pen 
sylvania and other States. teen years experience. Address 


» RL. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 352 Washington St. 
HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, * "217 
New quarters, added facilities, expert service. Send for new Manual. 
Ik YOU positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


‘| offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the sei- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class t'achers —college and normal graduates — for 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


in that field. For full information write to 


W i ns h ; p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


: T e achers’ in every part of the country. ? 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
gency. AKRON, OHIO. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 5 
Oldest and best known in U.S. K el logg S Bu reau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 18565. 
14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
on > Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE | Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend: | No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


- | Ww t Teachers who are willing to 
DENVER | ante devote apart of their time to 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, | soticitine orders for our Faucational Publications 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. commissions, and furnish all necessary supplies 
E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- | free of cost. Address, AGENCY DEPT., 

tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of | NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
qualified teachers. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBKAU i 
Teachers Wanted mos | TX, conrespondence with sdvertisers 
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NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


ESE i i . Endorsed by all 
THESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success En b 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 


with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, ny wacren s. reeny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, wy 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Unmounted, $1.00..........+ Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30......... . Booklet free. 


‘The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


BOSTON. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
, Valley, Grand Cajon, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
=—~ half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 

/ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. wee 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


ge Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Preat., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Entertaining and Newsy. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


Wednesday Evening Transcript. 


LITERARY, PATRIOTIC ORDERS, GENEALOGICAL, 
WHIST, AND OTHER FEATURES 


No Sunday Edition 


Boston Evening Transcript. | 
| 
| 


Saturday Evening Transcript. 


Twenty or More Pages 


NOTES AND QUERIES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, LETTERS 
TO THE EpitTor, &c 


| Weekly Transcript. 


Published Fridays 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., 324 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


SUMMER SESSION 


OF 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
July 5 to August 16, 1899. 


Sixty-three courses in nineteen different departments 
are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are six- 
teen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 

The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and Private 
Schools, especially Secondary Schools, and to Professors 
and Instructors of Colleges. 

University credit is given to matriculated undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

The tuition fee is $25. 

For Circular and for Book of Cornell and Ithaca 
views, address THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


| 


Publishers. 


CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR: 
Freee’: IN 20 LESSONS 


in schools and_ self- 
study. Complete, bound. $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 8 iessons, 30c, 
Learn by our original and simple 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to the 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in- 
struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send Sc, for cat. 


} Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Maps ! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


*FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 
A Plan. COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
Uhree-iveurths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


ONIVERSITY 
COMPANY #3 fe New Yorke 


. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

“ There is no reason whyJPhonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
as in high schools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 
pupil.” — ¥. School Journal. 

Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo., etc. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


Pieces to Speak. 


New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. For school 
exhibitions, church and social entertainments, 
patriotic and holiday celebrations. Just what the 
boys and girls want. 

TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT BOOKS NOW READY. 
By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each; #1.00 per 
dozen to teachers. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso 


rium Hlay., Cuicago, 4,000 positions filled. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


\HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specia/ 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vii gil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Mias JULIA EK. CRANK, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

tur the advancement Of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
H. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
kKAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WAITTEMORE, Principal, 
WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
; kor pe sexes. kor catalogues address the 
*rincipal, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
9 For poth sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, BECKWITH. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAPTN, Principal. 


TE low prices are acon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook h 


or translation or diction 
ary to Hinds § Robie, 4 
Zooper Institute, 


Delivery repaid to any point. New 
and secondhand schoolbooks of 
publishers. Complete alphabetical 
catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 


KD 


Wings at Rest. 
A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


BY 
FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL 
EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Single Copies.......... 
Per Hundred.... ..... 2.00 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Year, July 1o---Aug. 18. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 


For announcement address 
. MARSHALL 8. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground pee that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true ofart. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. 8S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. ‘THOMPRON. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


VOD LECTURERS & INSTKUCTUORS always supplied 
tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winship TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School,gifted 
tn public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WHUENSHIP T&ACHER®’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% NY. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax crayuns ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings,teaching,etc. ‘‘ Rainbow,” ** Radiant,” Edu- 
cational’ packages. Alsoin gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 


MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


G tet to the JOURNAL can 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal......... Denver. Col. 
Canadian Tcacher...........+.... Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News................ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Des Moines, Ia. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Il. 
School Bulletin............... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................ inneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ..............000. New York 


Southern Schools. .............. xington, 
Teachers’ Institute.... New York, N 
Teachers’ World...... New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal... . Austin, Texas 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 


Wisconsin Journal of é . 
Wolters Education ' Wis 
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